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Lombard  University  had  its  origin  in  the  deep  religious  convictions  and  zeal 
of  persons,  who  felt  the  need  of  an  institution  of  sound  and  varied  learning,  in 
which  the  best  training  of  the  intellect  and  the  affections  should  be  secured, 
while  .the  minds  of  pupils  should  be  left  untrarnmeled  by  narrow  sectarian 
dogmas.  It  has  been  sustained  as  a  liberal,  christian  school ;  and  while  seeking 
in  all  its  departments  to  give  appropriate  instruction  and  needed  discipline,  it 
lias  endeavored,  also,  to  exert  a  highly  moral  and  truly  religious  influence. 

It  was  chartered,  under  the  name  of  the  "Illinois  Liberal  Institute,"  Feb.  15th, 
1851.  It  was  opened  for  instruction  August  29th,  1852.  It  became  a  College 
by  charter  amendment,  Jan.  26th,  1853.  The  Institute  building  was  burned 
Sept.  27th,  1855.  The  present  University  building,  a  gothic  edifice,  three  stories 
high,  80  feet  long  and  66  feet  wide,  was  erected  in  1856.  In  honor  of  Benjamin 
Lombard,  who  had  made  a  large  donation  to  the  institution,  it  was  by  the 
amendment  of  its  charter,  approved  Feb.  14th,  1857,  named  Lombard  University. 

It  is  located  in  Galesburg,  Knox  County,  Illinois,  and  is  accessible  by  railroad 
from  all  parts  of  the  West,  being  situated  near  the  junction  of  roads  leading  to 
Chicago,  Burlington,  Quincy,  Peoria,  and  Rushville. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Lombard  University  to  afford  to  students  of  either  sex- 
equal  opportunities  for  thorough  courses  of  instruction  ;  and  the  studies  pursued 
have  been  arranged : 

First,  To  provide  a  full  Collegiate  Course  of  four  years,  such  as  is  usually 
pursued  in  the  best  Colleges  and  Universities  in  this  country. 

Second,  To  accommodate  those,  to  whose  circumstances  it  may  be  specially 
adapted,  with  a  Scientific  course,  of  the  same  length  and  so  arranged  as  to  com- 
bine with  practical  knowledge,  intellectual  culture  and  discipline. 

Third,  To  provide  a  Literary  Course  for  those  who  do  not  desire  to  pursue 
the  regular  Classical  or  Scientific  Course  of  the  Institution.  It  also  occupies  a 
period  of  four  years. 

Fourth,  To  afford  a  thorough  preparation  for  each  of  the  Collegiate  courses. 

Fifth,  To  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  are  unable  to  pursue  either  of  the 
regular  courses  of  the  Institution. 

It  embraces  at  this  time  two  departments  of  Instruction — the  Collegiate  and 
Preparatory. 

The  Collegiate  includes  three  courses  of  instruction  ot  four  years  each  ;  a  full 
Classical  Course,  such  as  is  usually  pursued  in  the  best  Colleges  of  this  country  ; 
a  Scientific  Course  ;  and  a  Literary  Course  including  more  study  of  Languages 
and  less  of  Mathematics  than  the  Scientific  Course. 
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The  Preparatory  Department,  under  the  supervision  of  a  good  disciplinarian 

and  teacher,  includes  the  studies  required  to  enter  the  different  courses  of  the 
Collegiate  Department,  and, — in  view  of  a  preparation  for  business  and  teaching. 

the  various  other  branches  usually  taught  in  Academies  and  High  Schools. 

Normal  classes  are  formed  every  term  for  the  benefit  of  teachers. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  Fall  Term  in  Civil  Engineering'and  good  oppor- 
tunities are  offered  to  those  wishing  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  this 
subject. 

Those  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  Degree  may  receive  instruction  in  any 
class  which  they  can  profitably  enter.  Music  and  other  ornamental  branches 
will  receive  prominent  attention. 
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Students  of  either  sex.  of  approved  character  and  qualifications,  may  be 
admitted  to  any  Department  of  Instruction,  or  to  any  class  connected  with 
Lombard  University. 

The  requisitions  for  admission  to  the  Preparatory  Department  are  an  ability 
to  read  correctly  and  fluently,  a  knowledge  ot  the  elements  of  Geography,  and 
of  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  Arithmetic. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Classical  Course  are  examined  in  the  following 
studies : 

English.  — English  Grammar  ;  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography  and   History; 

Arithmetic;  Algebra,  to  Equations  of  Second  Degree. 

Latin. — Harkness's  Latin  Grammar  and  Header ;  Caesar's  Commentaries, 
(three  books);  Cicero,  (iivc  orations)  or  an  equivalent  from  Hanson's  Latin 
Prose  Book;  Virgil,  (four  books  of  the  vEneid);  Latin  Composition. 

Greek.— Crosby's  Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons  ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  (four 
books),  or  equivalent  for  Anabasis  and  Iliad. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  Latin  and  Greek  Prosody,  and  to 
scanning. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Scientific  Course,  and  the  Literary  Course, 
will  be  examined  in  the  following  studies; 

English. — English  Grammar ;  Modern  Geography  ;  Arithmetic  ;  Algebra,  to 
Equations  of  Second  Degree  ;  History  of  the  United  States ;  Physical  Geography; 
History  of  Greece  ;  History  of  England. 

Latin. — Harkness's  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader ;  Cesar's  Commentaries, 
(three  booksj. 
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The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  those  who  complete  the 
studies  of  the  Scientific  Course. 
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The  Degree  of  Laureate  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  those  who  complete  the 
Literary  Course. 

Those  completing  the  Classical  Course  receive  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred,  in  course,  upon  every  Bachelor  of 
Arts  of  three  year's  standing,  who  may  have  sustained  in  the  mean  time,  a  good 
moral  character. 

-Expenses   per   Quarter   of   Ten   Weeks. 

,  Common  English  Branches, $  3  75 

Preparatory.    <  Higher  English  Branches, 4  75 

(  Classical, 6  25 

Collegiate  and  Scientific  Course, 8  25 

French,  German,  and  Italian,  each — extra, 3  00 

Drawing — extra, 5  00 

Painting  in  Water  Colors — extra, 5  00 

Oil  Painting— extra, 10  00 

Instrumental  Music — extra 10  00 

Use  of  Piano  for  practice,  one  hour  a  day,  per  term, 2  00 

Thorough  Bass  and  Musical  Composition, 15  00 

Vocal  Music  in  Classes, .  . 1  00 

Extra  Incidental  Expenses,  per  term  of  ten  weeks, 50 

Bills  for  Tuition  and  Incidentals  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

The  Institution  does  not  provide  rooms  or  board  for  students.  Both  may  be 
obtained  in  private  families  at  rates  as  low  as  the  times  will  allow. 

Many  greatly  reduce  their  expenses  by  boarding  themselves. 


Tendency  and  Demands  of  the  Present, 


CLASS  DAY  ORATION  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  '70. 

A.  M.  BROWN. 

Friends,  and  Classmates  : 

To  us  as  members  of  the  class  of  '70  this  day  is  of  special  importance.  To  it 
we  haye  looked  forward  with  the  fondest  anticipation,  and  although  the  feelings 
with  which  we  realize  its  presence  are  not  wholly  those  of  pleasure,  may  we 
make  it  such,  that  around  its  very  association  will  cling  in  bright  clusters  the 
sweetest  of  the  flowers  of  memory.  Our  position  to-day  is  peculiar ;  no  longer 
students  of  the  college  course,  nor  yet  wdiolly  exempt  from  college  duties,  we 
now,  for  the  first  time,  begin  to  fully  realize,  that  the  poetry  and  romance  of 
college  life  is  ended,  that  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  another  of  stricter  discip- 
line and  sterner  realities;  to  tempt  dame  fortune  for  her  smiles  in  a  new  and  as 
yet  untried  field.  As,  before  entering  upon  college  life,  we  embraced  every 
opportunity  to  inform  ourselves  of  the  nature  and  interior  workings  of  the 
University  we  proposed  to  enter,  that  we  might  judge  the  kind  of  action 
necessary  to  meet  its  requirements,  so,  now,  as  wTe  are  about  to  enter  the  univer- 
sity of  the  world,  let  it  be  the  part  of  the  one  selected  by  you  for  "class  oration" 
to  examine  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  the  present  and  future,  in  which  we 
must  all  act  our  parts,  and  from  the  result  of  such  investigation,  infer  again 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  deman  ds  of  such  tendencies. 

As  we  view  the  world  without,  everything  appears  in  bustle  and  confusion, 
moving  forward,  as  wTould  appear  at  first  glance,  without  law,  order,  or  system. 
Restless  activity,  untiring  energy,  characterize  the  efforts  of  men,  leading  to 
different  results  in  different  places,  marked  in  one  place  by  bloody  revolutions, 
desolating  nations  and  subverting  thrones ;  in  another  by  the  assembling  of 
councils  upon  whose  deliberations  depend  the  prosperity  of  millions :  here  by 
the  activity  of  minds,  whose  silent  workings  may  be  immortalizing  themselves 
and  nation  :  and  there  by  the  changing  and  remodeling  of  old  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  moulding  of  new  ones,  whose  growing  influence  may  sooner  or 
later  rock  from  center  to  circumference  the  nations  of  the  globe. 

But  all  these  indications  of  the  present,  though  mighty  in  themselves  for  good 
or  evil  are  but  outward  effects.  Behind  them  all,  as  a  cause,  there  is  a  powTer,  as 
much  greater  and  grander  than  either,  as  a  producing  cause  is  greater  than  the 
resulting  effects  ;  or  the  substance  is  greater  than  the  shadow.  This  moving 
power  is  the  progressing  genius  of  the  age,  now  demanding  liberty  both  mental 
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and  physical,  justice  to  all,  a  free  commerce  of  thought,  and  as  a  result  intellect- 
ual progress  :  a  power  irresistible  at  all  times,  but  rendered  doubly  so  at  the 
present  by  the  nature  of  its  demands:  greater,  it  is,  than  creeds  and  theologies, 
for  at  its  bidding  they  assemble  their  councils,  resolve  according  to  its  dictates. 
and  then  deprived  of  the  sunshine  of  its  smiles,  moulder  and  decay  by  its  path- 
way ;  more  potent  it  must  be,  than  the  workings  of  kingdoms  and  republics, 
for  it  determines  the  precedents  of  the  one,  and  gives  or  takes  the  constitutions 
of  the  other :  a  power,  before  whose  might  revolutions  sink  into  insignificance, 
for  it  speaks  them  into  existence,  directs  their  course,  arrests  their  progress,  and 
moulds  and  fashions  the  machinery  of  battles.  To  this  power,  then,  this  rest- 
less, changing  activity  of  the  present  may  be  referred  as  the  moving  cause, 
proceeding  not  as  would  appear  at  first  glance  without  law  or  system,  but  ac- 
cording as  it  wills  and  directs. 

At  no  time  more  than  the  present  has  it  exhibited  the  irresistibility  of  its 
might.  It  asks  and  nations  refuse  and  tremble.  It  demands  and  nations  yield 
or  die. 

The  political  and  religious  tendencies  of  Spain  have  bid  defiance  to  its  gentler 
admonitions,  and  now  with  the  sterner  and  more  decisive  weapons  of  rebellion 
and  revolution  it  is  working  its  desires,  even  at  the  expense  of  untold  treasure 
and  riyers  of  blood.  France,  too,  though  with  a  people  intensely  of  to-day,  yet 
with  a  government  and  religion  opposing,  is  resting  above  a  volcano,  whose  pent 
up  fires  will  sooner  or  later  burst  asunder  the  opposing  barriers  of  misdirected 
lesgislation,  and  resisting  theology.  In  our  own  government  the  majesty  of 
its  power  is  exhibited  by  more  silent,  though  not  less  visible,  nor  less  important 
revolutions,  warming  into  existence  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  securing  the  bene- 
fits of  progress. 

At  its  voice  old  ideas  crumble  and  decay,  and  new  ones  spring  into  existence. 
It  speaks,  and  political  issues  change,  and  opposing  parties  that  have  clung 
around  and  battled  over  them,  fall  away  only  to  meet  again  and  mingle  together 
perhaps  as  friends,  upon  new  and  more  advanced  ideas. 

But  the  activity  produced  is  working  different  results  in  different  sections.  In 
the  East  there  is  a  decided  tendency  toward  mental,  in  the  West  toward  physical 
labor.  In  the  one  increase  of  population  has  peopled  her  fields,  age  has  accumu- 
lated wealth,  bringing  with  it  hours  of  leisure,  and  her  people  are  fast  turning 
from  the  practical  to  the  intellectual. 

Great  struggles  are  said  to  be  succeeded  by  periods  of  intellectual  activity, 
and  the  signs  of  the  times  seem  to  indicate  that  such  are  its  present  tendencies. 
The  higher  fields  of  literature,  are  just  being  entered.  Boldness,  inde- 
pcndence,  and  originaly  are  now  speaking  the  "words  that  breathe  the  thoughts 
that  burn." 

Unrestrained  by  legislation,  mini  begins  to  travel  in  new  and  untried  paths. 
Breathing  of  the  spirit  of  to-day,  thoughts  have  already  been  scattered,  that 
will  bear  rich  and  beautiful  harvests  for  the  future. 

Poetry  too  that  "sovereign  of  the  willing  soul,  and  parent   of  the  sweet  and 
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solemn-breathing  airs,"  has  found  in  her  genial  climes  a  new  and  more  inspiring 
muse.  Early  associations  have  already  been  garlanded  with  its  choicest  flowers ; 
and  the  names  and  deeds  of  freedom's  martyrs,  collected  from  blood-red  fields  of 
battle,  have  been  immortalized  by  its  sweetest  and  most  enchanting  strains. 
And  there 

"Where  each  old  poetic  mountain, 

Inspiration  breathes  around, 
Where  every  shade  and  hallowed  fountain, 

Murmurs  deep  a  solemn  sound  ;" 

there  may  it  have  every  incentive  to  action  ;  there  and  everywhere  throughout 
our  broad  land,  may  the  flame  of  its  genius  burn  brighter  and  brighter,  and  their 
fame  spread  wider  and  wider,  eclipsing,  by  its  purity  and  freedom,  the  licentious 
and  thought-trammeled  efforts  of  other  nations  and  ages.  And,  with  a  country 
in  which  the  exhibitions  of  nature  are  the  greatest  and  grandest,  with  associa- 
tions the  noblest  and  purest,  with  no  patron  to  serve,  or  legislation  to  restrain, 
We  may  expect  a  development  of  literature,  second  to  no  period  of  the  past. 

Here,  in  our  own  West,  activity  of  another  kind  is  yet  demanded.  The  poet 
has  aptly  said— "Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way."  Westward  too 
lie  might  have  said  the  course  of  industry  and  enterprise  has  journeyed,  and 
strong  hands  and  stout  hearts  have  already  performed  miracles  of  labor.'  By 
iron  bands  the  Pacific  has  been  joined  to  the  Atlantic  slope  and  both  to  the  great 
valley  between.  Nature's  fair  nice,  that  before  had  wasted  its  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air,  now  tickled  by  the  plowshare  of  labor,  smiles  forth  its  blessings  in 
golden,  cereal  harvests,  as  rewards  to  the  hands  of  industry. 

Inland  seas,  and  broad  descending  rivers  that  never  before  knew  their  noblest 
use,  now  bear  upon  their  heaving,  swelling  bosoms  the  fashioned  material  from 
the  hands  of  toiling  millions.  But  while  our  mountains  are  being  tunneled  and 
leveled,  while  morasses  are  being  redeemed  and  made  to  bloom,  while  forests 
are  descending  from  our  plains  and  mountain  sides  to  the  water's  edge,and  in  their 
places  are  springing  up  villages  and  cities, while  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  canals 
are  penetrating  the  remotest  parts,  forming  an  arterial  system  where  circulates 
the  life-blood  of  the  nation,  while  alt  these  astonishing  results  of  physical  labor 
are  being  produced,  westward  too,  as  the  stars  appear  to  move  in  their  courses, 
arc  coming  the  seats  of  literature  and  science,  and  Universities,  Colleges^ 
and  Churches  fast  rearing  heavenward  their  towers  and  glistening  spires,  tear 
Witness  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  tendencies.  Westward,  too,  poesy  and 
genius  are  taking  their  way  and  new  and  nobler  fields  of  labor  are  being  dis- 
closed. But  a  little  longer  and  westward  will  come  our  nation's  capitol,  our 
country's  pride,  leaving,  let  us  hope  on  the  rock- bound  sterile  shores  of  the 
Past,  the  dishonesty  and  corruption  that  cling  around  it,  but  bringing  as  it  must 
all  its  hallowed  associations  and  sacred  memories.  And,  planted  here,  in  this 
valley  of  the  west,  this  garden  of  the  world,  may  it  grow  with  our  growth, 
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strengthen  with  our  strength,  be  as  strong  and  lasting  in  virtue  as  the  mountain 
chains  on  its  either  hand,  and  as  irresistible  as  the  flow  of  the  mighty  river  that 
rolls  at  its  feet. 

Such  appear  the  tendencies  of  the  present  and  to  meet  them  living,  thinking, 
acting  men  and  women  are  demanded.  As  it  is  a  period  and  a  government  in 
which  freedom  is  given  the  widest  scojDe,  it  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
that  liberty  without  restraint  is  license,  and  that  here  its  flame  is  not  as  likely 
to  be  extinguished  as  it  is  to  blaze  forth  under  the  excitement  of  trying  moments 
destroying  that  it  would  preserve.  It  is  a  period  of  bold  original  thought  and  as 
a  result  a  period  of  the  wildest  speculations  and  most  inconsistent  theories,  as 
well  as  the  most  beneficial.  An  age  of  lofty  endeavor  and  salutary  reform,  it 
fosters  daring,  but  ill-balanced  minds,  who,  heedless,  "rush  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,"  committing  crimes,  but  considering  them  virtues.  As  Madame  Holland, 
on  her  way  to  the  guillotine,  paused  when  opposite  the  temple,  which  madness 
had  reared  to  something  it  called  freedom,  raised  her  manacled  hand  heaven- 
ward, and  exclaimed,  "Oh,  liberty  !  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name," 
so  too  often  here  are  liberty's  lovers  in  its  true  and  legitimate  sense  led  to  ex- 
claim, when  license  is  encouraged  by  legislation,  and  laws,  the  most  essential  to 
liberty,  are  opposed  and  defeated,  under  the  delusion  that  personal  freedom  is 
about  to  be  restrained  ;  when  under  the  magic  of  her  name,  laws  are  enacted, 
conflicting  with  the  nearest  and  dearest  rights  of  man.  Thus  our  spirit  of 
liberty  should  be  restrained  and  educated,  as  well  as  nourished  and  protected. 

To  meet  and  govern  these  tendencies  men  of  broad  and  rational  views  are 
demanded,  men  unbiased  by  party  prejudices,  for  parties  change  and  turn  and 
die ;  uninfluenced  by  personal  attachments,  for  principles  not  persons  should  be 
the  motive  power;  men  educated  to  appreciate  the  tendency  of  the  present,  who 
know  its  demands,  realize  their  importance  to  the  future,  feel  the  irresisibility 
of  its  might,  are  willing  to  sacrifice  to  its  interests,  and  have  moral  courage  to 
restrain  its  irregularities. 

A  living  present  is  demanding  live  men  ;  men,  who  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves, who  make  principle  the  motive  and  right  the  object,  who,  in  the  battle 
between  right  and  wrong,  weigh  well  and  carefully  before  acting,  but,  when 
once  resolved,  throw  all  the  energy  of  an  unbending  will  into  the  contest. 

Great  are  the  issues  now  pending,  and  studied  should  be  the  action  that  meets 
them.  Good  and  evil  are  being  weighed  in  the  balance  and  justice  demands 
for  her  cause  strong  hands,  stout  hearts  and  wills  to  dare  and  do.  Dark  clouds 
will  doubtless  come  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  but  with  principle 
for  the  moving  power  and  right  for  the  object,  though  the  world  without  may 
frown,  the  heart  within  can  smile. 

This  is  the  kind  of  action  which  the  tendencies  of  the  present  seem  to  de- 
mand. As  it  is  required  no  less  of  the  humblest  peasant  than  of  the  loftiest 
official,  as  actors  in  the  present  and  future,  will  it  be  expected  of  us.  The 
sum  of  our  actions  will  compose  the  volume  of  our  lives. 

The  past  is  already  written  and,  if  desired,  could  not  be  be  erased.     Action 
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after  action  has  been  recorded,  leaf  after  leaf  has  been  turned.  Blots  there  may 
be  upon  its  pages  for  none  are  perfect,  and  to  err  is  human.  One  leaf  more,  and 
this  chapter  will  be  completed  and  college  life  recorded  ; — half  turned  it  now 
trembling  stands  between  the  already  recorded  and  the  yet  unwritten, — just 
ready  to  close  upon  the  one  and  disclose  the  other.  One  leaf  more,  and  to-day 
will  have  faded  into  the  past,  the  future  will  be  the  present,  and  we,  amid  the 
stirring,  changing  scenes  of  life,  in  its  storms  and  sunshine,  acting  for  weal  or 
woe  our  parts  in  the  drama  of  ages.  Its  pages,  pure  and  white,  are  as  yet  un- 
stained or  untouched.  But  one  leaf  more,  and  our  every  action  will  be  guiding 
the  pen  by  which  life's  volume  must  be  filled. 

O,  that  it  may  be  so  written,  that  over  its  pages  we  may  have  no  cause  to 
blush  ;  that  memory  may  delight  to  recall  and  relive  the  acts  of  the  past — so 
written  may  it  be  that  though  the  world  may  censure,  we  may  have  that  which 
is  more  than  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  the  world,  an  approving  conscience. 
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a     POEM. 


MARY   A.    CIIAPIN. 

Bright  Muse  of  the  morning,  fair  Muse  of  the  day, 

O,  linger  yet  longer,  O,  soar  not  away 

To  thy  regions  of  fancy,  with  beauty  blest ! 

O,  tarry  a  while,  kind  spirit, — rest ! 

0,  lend  me  thy  power,  sweet  goddess  of  song, 

To  see  with  clear  vision,  the  dark  busy  throng, 

Of  souls,  who  in  guilt  can  seldom  abide 

Like  the  surging,  wild  waves  of  old  ocean  tide !  • 

Let  me  soar  in  imagination's  broad  flight, 
To  view  her  proud  realms,  on  thy  pinions  so  bright, 
Let  me  note  each  thought,  with  thy  magical  wand, 
And  write  not  each  truth  on  the  changing  sand  ! 

Having  viewed  thy  vast  fields  of  endless  delight, 
With  a  spirit  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  right, 
May  I  sing  to  these  friends,  a  song  of  truth, 
And  portray  correctly  the  scenes  of  our  youth  ! 

In  the  beauties  of  August,  fair  Galesburg  lay  ; 

The  rich  heavy  foliage  waved  in  the  breeze  ; 

While  the  lights  and  the  shadows,  like  silvery  spray, 

Played  "hide  and  go  seek"  through  the  fluttering  leaves. 

When  to  Lombard's  loved  walls  some  students  once  came, 
Just  fresh  from  the  country,  decidedly  green. 
They  stammered  and  stuttered,  when  asked  to  declaim 
But  ever  determined,  "to  so*,  and  he  seen." 

These  new  students  were  "  preps,"  but  then  you  must  know 
That  "  preps  "  are  wise  people  and  very  discerning. 
What  they  do  not  know  is  reduced  quite  low 
Besides,  it  is  certainly,  not  worth  the  learning. 
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Before  the  first  year  of  their  school-days  were  passed, 
They  caught  a  slight  glimpse  of  the  light  far  ahead. 
The  idols  they  worshiped,  were  crumbling  fast, 
While  better  ones  now,  were  enshrined  in  their  stead. 

They  saw  that  to  learn,  one  must  labor  and  toil. 
They  learned  that  true  wisdom,  must  never  be  sought, 
And  looked  with  just  envy  on  gathered  spoil, 
That  others,  who  labored,  had  dearly  bought. 

On  the  senior's  grave  tread  and  classical  brow 
They  gazed  with  mute  awe  ;  at  the  power  of  mind 
Displayed  by  the  juniors,  they  humbly  bow, 
And  worship  with  faith,  that  to  error  is  blind. 

The  clouds  of  darkness  backward  rolled, 
The  hinges  grate,  the  doors  unfold, 
Revealing  to  their  welcome  gaze, 
The  chance  to  pass  bright  weeks  and  days, 

In  learning's  halls,  at  wisdom's  shrines, 
So  like  the  men  of  olden  time, 
They  then  the  search  at  once  begin, 
For  that  small  piece  of  white  sheep-skin. 

Not  like  that  fleece  of  gold,  which  caused 

So  many  wars  before  men  paused 

To  think,  but  still  onjevil  bent, 

For  this,  is  simply  called,  parchment. 

It  seems  at  first  an  easy  task, 
But  those  who  know,  we  need  not  ask. 
A  struggle  long  and  hard  they  see, 
Ere  this  bright  treasure  found  will  be. 

But  with  brave  hearts,  and  willing  hands, 
They  join  the  sturdy  band,  which  stands, 
Unmoved,  to  ward  off  every  blow 
That  envy  aims,  at  those  who  know 

The  right,  and  seek  thereby,  to  live. 
As  freshmen  now,  these  students  give 
Most  ample  proof,  of  progress  made  ; 
Of  truths  impressed  which  never  fade. 
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Of  all  the  years  of  College  life, 
This  is  the  one  most  free  from  strife. 
The  one  of  most  efficient  work 
Free  from  conceit  or  chance,  to  "shirk." 


Time  passed,  and  they  enter  the  Sophomore  class, 
Where  aptly  they  learn  to  present  enough  brass 
To  fill  the  market  with  trinkets  for  years, 
And  the  girls  when  scolded  find  refuge  in  tears. 

Fairly  settled  here,  their  devotion  grows  less. 
It  seems  quite  doubtful  about  their  success. 
They  go  to  hear  plays,  songs  of  minstrels,  nor  stop, 
But  haste,  with  delight,  to  the  "  hop." 

I  once  heard  it ;  though  of  course  its  untrue, 
To  a  Milliard  saloon  some  students  went,  too. 
It  was  sure  a  mistake,  not  evil  intent, 
To  a  place,  so  strange,  their  young  footsteps  sent. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  story  alarms. 
One  morning  the  President  folded  his  arms 
On  the  chapel's  desk.     Each  attention  gave, 
To  lose  not  a  word,  but  each  sentence  save. 

Our  worthy  teacher  with  sterness  then  said ; 
In  words  that  brought  fear,  let  those,  misled 
From  the  path  of  duty  and  rules  that  are  wise, 
By  pride  and  deceit  which  they  ought  to  despise. 

The  sophomore  class  are  requested  to  meet 
In  my  room,  with  the  faculty  there,  shame  complete 
Confused  the  guilty,  who  knew  the  greeting, 
They  ought  to  receive,  at  this  "  Faculty  Meeting." 

The  crest-fallen  "Sophs"  pledged  amendment  henceforth, 
They  haste  to  repent,  to  be  good, — so  forth, 
The  teachers  forgave ;  thus  ended  the  strife, 
Which  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  college  life. 

Thus  smoothly  they  glide  to  the  junior  year 
So  tall  and  stately,  they've  nothing  to  fear, 
So  proudly  they  walk,  and  try  to  look  wise, 
With  all  their  fine  airs,  and  numerous  "shoo  flies." 
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They  go  to  grand  parties ;  are  very  polite, 
Ever  keeping  this  thought  most  plainly  in  sight; 
We're  the  favored  of  fortune,  and  the  elite — 
We're  not  the  low  rabble  you  often  meet" — 

And  some  of  this  class  to  joking  are  prone, 
When  hid  from  the  world,  they  may  go  alone, 
Concealed  by  the  night,  yea  even  till  dawn, 
To  desolate  fiercely  the  beautiful  lawn. 

What  delightful  thoughts  must  have  filled  the  heart, 
When  fleeing  from  the  glad  daylight,  they  start, 
At  every  breeze,  and  each  rustling  leaf 
Like  a  guilty  culprit  that's  seeking  relief 

From  the  stings  of  conscience  and  deep  remorse 
That  ever  follows  guilt !     Dire  remorse 
Pervading  the  soul  that's  unused  to  sin, 
Showing  virtue  still,  to  be  worshipped  within. 

There  is  one  thing  that's  strange  in  this  wondrous  affair  ; 
Trees  planted  this  spring,  have  powers  nowhere 
Before  seen  in  the  annals  of  Time,  the  strange  powers 
"  Of  changing  position,  in  twenty-four  hours." 

There  are  none  so  bad  but  they've  some  good  traits, 
So  worthy  young  friends  do  not  enter  complaints, 
For  we  honor  your  wisdom,  your  valor  and  truth, 
And  praise,  all  the  good  attempts  of  your  youth. 

And  now,  as  we're  seniors,  before  you  we  stand, 
We're  free  from  conceits,  a  right  merry  band  ! 
As  a  class,  we  are  happy,  hearty  and  free 
And  we're  wise  and  learned,  as  seniors  can  be. 

We're  distinguished  most  for  2^omptness,  they  say, 
We  were  always  at  school,  when  not  kept  away 
By  urgent  business,  that  took  us  down  town; 
That  we've  had  good  lessons  is  commonly  known. 

When  you  hear  that  to  wizard-oil  concerts  we  go, 
That  we're  lovers  of  music  you  surely  will  know. 
We  possess  but  little  of  worldly  lucre, 
But  we  can't  be  beaten  at  playing  euchre. 
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We  are  lawyers  and  preachers,  old  maids  and  dandies 
Of  various  hues,  from  brunettes  to  sandies. 
We  can  not  deceive,  as  you  plainly  will  see, 
For  we're  just  as  lazy,  as  lazy  can  be. 


My  friends,  there  is  a  nobler  view 

Of  college  life  and  students,  too 

Than  that  which  I  have  brought  to  light, 

Nor  would  we  each  esteem  it  right, 

To  pass  this  thought  unheeded  by. 

In  future  years,  we'll  heave  a  sigh 

For  by-gone  pleasures  of  our  youth  ; 

For  tbat  glad  search  we've  had  for  truth. 

And  if  we  could,  recall  again 

Those  happy  hours  ;  have  now  as  then 

A  heart  that's  free  from  care,  and  gay 

As  songs  of  birds  at  early  day, 

Expressing  joy  in  notes  of  praise. 

We'll  think  of  truths  we  learned,  which  raise 

The  heart  that's  pure  from  earth  to  heaven, 

And  bid  us  see  in  all  that's  given, 

Not  only  drudgery  and  pain, 

But  victories  bright  which  we  may  gain  ; 

A  noble  end  to  be  achieved  ; 

A  noble  plan  to  be  fulfilled ! 

We'll  thing  of  schoolmates,  classmates,  then 

And  in  the  future,  wonder  when 

We'll  meet  again  ;  since  ceaseless  flow 

The  tides  of  life  o'er  all  below, 

O'er  human  hopes  and  bears  away 
With  awful  force  we  can  not  stay 
Those  friends,  so  dear,  we  fain  would  keep, 
Buried  beneath  the  unknown  dee}}. 

Think  we  will  of  friends  we  knew  then, 
Those  we  learned  to  love  sincerely, 
Of  the  kind  and  faithful  teachers 
Never  weary  of  well  doing, 
Seeking  ever  to  instruct  us, 
In  the  way  of  truth  and  virtue. 
And  we'll  ever  fondly  cherish 
Gratitude  for  aid  they've  rendered. 
Nor  forget  our  "Alma  Mater" 
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'Neath  whose£roof  we've  loved  to  linger, 
Nor  forget  the  many  lessons 
Learned  within  her  honored  walls. 
Dwell  we  will  with  fondness  ever 
O'er  sweet  memories  still  so  dear. 


Class    Wistoi\y. 


N.    B.    CHASE. 

The  class  of  1870  leaves  its  Alma  Mater  to  enter  the  University  of  the  world. 
It  goes  forth,  into  new  fields,  to  make  its  own  history  ;  a  history  of  successes  or 
failures,  to  te  recorded  by  an  Angel  historian  in  the  Great  Beyond.  In  yielding 
to  a  time-honored  custom,  your  historian  does  not  invoke  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
or  call  upon  the  buried  past  to  give  up  all  its  dead.  It  is  his  pleasant  task  to 
set  forth  only  the  peculiarities,  ability  and  accomplishments  of  individual  mem- 
bers, leaving  to  an  uncertain  future  to  verify  or  refute  his  statements.  Your 
historian  hazards  nothing  in  asserting  that  never  has  there  been  a  class  possessed 
of  a  more  complete  concentration  of  genius,  talent  and  vast  erudition  ; — never  a 
more  brilliant  embodiment  of  the  youth,  the  beauty  and  the  chivalry  of  any 
institution;  fair  ladies  and  brave  men  hurrying  on  to  the  music  of  marriage 
bells.  For  be  it  known,  that  they,  each  and  all,  with  one  exception,  have  chosen 
]3artners  for  a  life  quadrille.  Being  "duly  and  truly  prepared,"  they  have  put 
their  heads  together  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  historical  results."  The 
failure  on  the  part  ot  "  one  "  to  make  an  engagement,  the  only  exception,  has 
given  to  the  class  of  1870,  the  able  historian  of  to-day.  In  this,  we  recognize 
one  of  those  blessings,  that  come  in  disguise  ;  and  if  there  be  a  cause,  it  should 
find  a  place  in  this  classic  history.  The  ladies  of  this  utilitarian  age  are  less 
inclined,  than  formerly,  to  be  engaged  in  classic  sports ;  had  they  been  partial 
to  gallant  knights,  as  in  days  of  yore,  or  even  fond  of  the  chase  (Chase),  in  all 
probability  this  history  had  never  been  written. 

The  distinguished  gentlemen,  who  have  devoted  so  many  years  to  "Scientific 
learning,"  claim  our  first  salutation.  Without  the  classical  anchor  to  retain  them 
in  deep  waters,  they  have  drifted  about  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  with  no 
beacon  light  to  guide  them,  and  no  strong  arm  at  the  helm.  As  you  can  see,  there 
are  five  of  this  peculiar  type,  and  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  good  fortune  there 
may  be  in  odd  numbers.  Yet  they  bear  in  mind,  that  this  number  profanes 
science,  and  poaches  upon  human  nature.  Nature  comes  and  goes,  reaches  and 
thinks  and  feels  by  fives.  The  fingers  upon  the  hands,  the  toes  upon  the  feet, 
the  organs  of  sense — all  claim  this  numericai's  exclusive  use  ;  and  woe  betide 
the  scientific,  who  trifles  with  nature's  favorite  number. 

With  the  limited  classical  knowledge,  which  these  gentlemen  possess,  it  is 
thought  they  will  not  enter  professional  life,  but  will  content  themselves  with 
some  second-rate  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  With  no  concentration  of 
power,  unable  to  swim  alone,  they  adhere  to  the  nearest  accessible  object ;  and 
like  barnacles  upon  a  vessel's  hold,  they  create  friction  only  to  retard  the  rapid 
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progress  of  classical  learning.  I  have  arranged  this  quintette  in  respect  to  the 
intensity  of  their  avowed  domestic  pledges. 

The  position  of  honor  falls  to  Mr.  Elmer  Johnson,  the  infant  of  our  noble 
eleven,  in  his  first  moustache  and  Burnside  whiskers.  Born  on  the  prairie,  near 
Woodstock,  he  has  exhibited  during  his  residence  here  a  natural  fondness  for 
Prairie  street.  Some  of  his  happiest  hours  have  been  spent  in  illness  there. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  class;  and  hence,  on  holidays,  he  is 
the  one  to  whom  the  largest  share  of  candy  falls.  A  fair  student,  though  not 
radical  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  his  love  of  domestic  life  seems  to  have  weakened 
those  faculties,  which  make  a  man  a  prominent  leader.  At  school,  Mr.  Johnson 
is  affable  and  unassuming.  Having  never  completely  mastered  but  one  subject, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  into  our  societies,  he  is  not  known  as  a 
debater  at  all.  In  his  own  society,  however,  he  whispered  gentle  arguments 
with  convincing  effect.  With  him  the  "Mills  of  the  Gods  grind  slowly  but 
surely  ;"  yet  it  is  said  that  he  has  lately  exchanged  his  first  grist  for  the  choicest 
flower  of  the  establishment  There  remain  for  Mr.  Johnson  but  three  days  of 
grace,  in  which  to  pay  the  great  debt  of  nature.  The  interest  of  this  debt  has 
been  increasing,  of  late,  with  such  fearful  rapidity,  that  it  has  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  his  mental  balance,  and  caused  him  to  board  in  the  family  of  his 
future  hopes.  The  college  authorities  have  dealt  gently  with  him  on  account  of 
this  misfortune.  A  studious  perusal  of  the  works  of  Fowler  and  Wells,  has 
occupied  much  of  his  time  during  the  past  term.  The  close  application  thus 
required  superinduced  a  serious  illness — demanding  the  constant  attention  of 
his  most  intimate  friend.  It  is  the  opinion  of  his  class-mates,  that  an  early 
removal  to  a  different  climate,  or  at  least  a  change  of  residence,  will  alone 
restore  him  to  health. 

The  second  position  of  honor  falls  to  Mr.  Matthias  Crurn,  our  class  marshal. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  "  crums  "  that  never  fell  from  any  table.  Our  Crum  is  a 
11  slice  "  from  a  grand  old  loaf,  which  was  well  raised — leaving  him  neither 
crusty  nor  unleavened. 

In  the  case  of  this  remarkable  man,  we  shall  say— by  way  of  explanation  for 
not  inserting  his  full  history — that  he  had  previously  secured  the  biographical 
services  of  "  Horace  Greeley,"  to  delineate,  more  faithfully  than  we  can,  the  won- 
derful epochs  of  his  extraordinary  life.  In  connection  with  this  brief  statement, 
we  are  authorized  to  add  that  his  biography,  when  completed,  will  be  sold  only 
by  subscription  ;  $2.50  per  copy. 

Israel  Stockton — the  Colossus  of  Rhodes — giant  of  the  group — champion  cro- 
quetist  of  the  institution — sexton  of  the  church  difficulties— courteous  usher — 
guide  of  the  sanctuary — custodian  of  the  outer  door  : — a  man  of  tremendous  pro- 
portions, he  wears,  in  his  daily  walk,  the  air  of  a  conqueror,  and  the  largest  boots 
of  the  class.  Wlien  he  laughs,  his  oracular  organ  seems  struggling  to  compre- 
hend space;  and  it  is  said  of  him,  that  one  of  his  smiles  extended  through  an 
entire  term.  He  puts  his  largest  foot  forward,  and  tells  the  world  that  the  day 
of  small  things  is  past  ;  but  when,  of  late,  a  slender  young  lady  said  to  him 
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"no  sir,"  lie  turned  his  ponderous  back,  and  a   Main  street  dwelling  trembled 
upon  its  foundations. 

Mr.  Stockton  is  destined  to  inherit  a  large,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  deceptive 
experience.  His  proper  appellation  is  Jacob  ;  but  owing  to  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, he  was  called  Israel.  For  the  benefit  of  those  young  ladies,  who  appear 
to  have  a  future  interest  in  him,  I  will  say  that  in  the  book  of  prophecy  it  is 
commanded :  that  he,  like  his  great  name-sake,  shall  take  a  wife  from  the 
daughters  of  Laban  ;  that  on  his  way  thither,  he  shall  see,  in  a  dream,  the  vision 
of  a  ladder  extending  to  heaven  :  that  this  vision  shall  establish  the  belief,  that 
he  is  a  child  of  great  promise  ;  that  he  shall  labor  seven  years  for  the  object  of 
his  affection ;  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  from  his  lack  of  ancient  lore 
and  Hebrew  culture,  he  will  be  deceived  by  a  "  classical  expression,"  and  marry 
the  wrong  woman. 

Mr.  Stockton  is  the  tallest  man  of  the  class :  his  height  may  be  inferred  from 
a  remark  which  your  historian  heard  a  lady  make  ;  viz :  that  she  had  to  look 
twice  to  see  the  top  of  him. 

Mr.  Stockton  was  made  treasurar  of  our  class,  not  because  he  had  any  realizing 
cents  (sense)  of  dollars,  or  any  practical  knowledge  of  finance,  but  simply_to 
prepare  him  for  a  future,  that  will  be  fall  of  "  change." 

Truman  Otis  Jones — a  plant  of  western  growth,  grafted  upon  the  University 
at  an  early  age,  this  gentleman  is  cited  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  phrase, 
that  "  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  not  inclined."  Hence,  he  presents  some 
contradictory  anomalies.  He  came  among  us  a  classic,  and  abandoned  us  to 
graft  grape  vines  in  distant  places ;  a  professor  of  music,  with  literary  tastes, 
he  trafficked  in  pumps,  till  his  love  of  classic  lore  lost  a  place  in  his  affectionate 
nature,  and  he  returned  to  us  a  scientific. 

To-day,  we  find  him  in  the  seed  and  agricultural  trade,  doing  business — 
"  masonically  " — on  the  square. 

Not  strong  or  physically  robust,  his  weakness  is  in  the  direction  of  female 
society.  An  only  child — nurtured  with  care,  he  follows  your  historian,  as  the 
Junior's  exhorter— to  deluge  those  unfortunate  persons  with  wise  counsels — to 
warn  them  of  the  rocks  and  quicksands,  so  fatal  to  weaker  vessels — to  pour 
upon  their  devoted  heads  sage  maxims,  gathered  in  a  long  and  eventful  experi- 
ence. Decayed  morsels  of  dead  languages  will  be  hurled  at  the  under  class,  and 
odd  bits  of  science  will  be  made  to  wiggle  in  their  frightened  gaze.  They  will 
be  warned  against  skepticism  in  religion,  and  an  appeal  will  be  made  in  favor 
of  regular  attendance  at  church.  The  grandeur  and  glory  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits will  be  extolled,  with  a  peroration  from  the  text,  "As  they  sow,  so  shall 
they  reap."  In  respect  to  pounds  and  ounces,  Mr.  Jones  is  the  lightest  member 
of  the  class.  From  the  blushing  hue  of  his  countenance,  and  the  auburn  shade 
of  his  curly  ringlets,  we  infer  that  he  is  the  best  red  (read)  man  of  the  class. 
From  indications  growing  out  of  a  desperate  struggle  between  duty  and  self- 
interest,  Mr.  Jones  will,  ere  long,  be  the  happy  recipient  of  a  better  half's 
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affection.  With  these  final  considerations,  he  should  feel  satisfied,  that  his  past 
and  his  present  are  so  soon  to  be  absorbed  in  the  joys  of  a  blissful  future. 

John  Hill  Walbridge — the  green — mountain  boy,  has  the  longest  stride  of  any 
member  of  the  class.  As  an  explanation  to  the  ladies,  who  invariably  have  to 
stand  aside  when  he  passes,  I  will  state  that  John  is  not  at  fault.  Nature  did  not 
place  his  knees  in  very  close  juxtaposition,  and  this  accounts  for  his  using  the 
■whole  width  of  the  sidewalk.  Weary  of  traveling  in  the  old  ruts  of  his  native 
village,  he  took  his  course  "  westward,"  in  company  with  the  "  Star  of  Empire." 
He  always  keeps  good  company. 

The  topographical  inclination  of  his  genius  led  him  to  select  Galesburg  as  the 
guardian  of  his  intellectual  growth. 

Though  a  stranger  to  us,  we  soon  learned,  that  he  mingled  a  zealous  advocacy 
of  "  Principles  in  Men"  with  a  devoted  attachment  to  individual  rights.  The 
eccentricities  of  this  gentleman  are  produced  by  his  attempts  to  unite  the 
charms  of  eastern  eloquence  and  the  poetry  of  oriental  fiction,  with  the  scientific 
truths  of  the  Great  West. 

The  result  is  a  conglomerate,  in  which  the  "glomerate"  takes  precedence. 
A-  a  student,  John  ranks  more  as  a  comprehensive  scholar,  than  as  an  observer 
of  small  things;  hence  his  errors  are  attributable  not  so  much  to  the  principle 
on  which  he  acts,  as  to  the  application,  which  he  makes  of  it  to  the  minutiae  of 
every-day  life.  This  will  appear  manifest  to  those  who  are  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  him.  As  a  debater,  Mr.  Walbridge's  "  expression  "  is  not  over- 
estimated, when  we  say,  that  his  voice  surpasses  the  roaring  of  the  ocean,  and 
his  breath  for  talking,  excels  the  continuance  of  the  "  trade  winds."  Mr.  Wal- 
bridge believes  all  men  are  honest — especially  classical  men;  and  consequently 
is  liable  to  be  led  astray  in  that  direction.  Naturally  shy  of  the  opposite  sex,  it 
was  thought  in  his  youth,  that  he  would  remain  single  to  an  alarming  extent. 
As  he  is  the  only  male  boarder  in  a  house  full  of  ladies,  any  sudden  overt  act  on 
the  part  of  the  "enemy"  may  yet  lead  to  his  capture.  Encumbered  with  a 
large  farm  in  his  own  right,  and  also  a  nephew  of  his  uncle,  your  historian  feels 
secure  in  commending  him  to  the  consideration  of  his  fair  friends.  He  came  to 
us,  also,  as  a  Collegiate;  but  became  alarmed  at  the  "Ghosts"  of  dead  languages 
and  fled  to  scientific  shades.  Here  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Class,  not  on 
account  of  his  ability  to  preside,  but  merely  to  conciliate  his  misfortune  in  being 
a  scientific. 

Mr.  Walbridge  will  enter  the  legal  profession,  and  will  be  a  fearful  laborer 
among  indictments,  that  expect  to  be  quashed.  His  forte  will  be  in  dealing  with 
"  hard  cases," — in  brow-beating  the  juries,  and  alarming  the  judges  with  the 
thunder  of  his  eloquence.  Mr.  Walbridge's  person  is  an  impressive  one,  well 
calculated  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  guilty,  and  to  produce  in  their 
minds  an  adequate  idea  of  the  stern  majesty  of  the  law. 

His  late  efforts  in  the  direction  of  music  and  dancing,  will  soften  his  voice, 
and  give  grace  to  his  daily  walk.  With  these  additional  accomplishments,  he 
will  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
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This  completes  the  list  of  the  less  important  graduates  Though  educated, 
unfortunately,  in  the  limitations  of  the  scientific  course,  nevertheless  these  gen- 
tlemen, like  "John  Brown's  soul,"  are  marching  on  ;  and  it  is  not  unbecoming 
on  the  part  of  your  historian  to  shout  "  Glory,  glory,  hallelujah  !" 

The  fair  representatives  of  the  Literary  Course  are  now  in  order.  This  course 
embodies  a  more  extended  sphere  of  knowledge — requiring  closer  application, 
deeper  thought  and  more  profound  study,  than  Hie  preceding  one.  It  is  graded 
higher  than  the  scientific,  as  comprehending  accomplishments  more  beautiful 
in  Art,  and  better  suited  to  the  beautiful  in  nature.  This  course  of  study  com- 
prises just  enough  of  the  "classical,"  to  preserve  it  from  scientific  oblivion. 
Therefore  your  historian  approaches  the  topic  with  all  the  awe  and  caution  its 
delicacy  requires. 

Miss  Mary  Chapin — the  poetess  of  the  class,  is  the  personification  of  poetry 
itself.  Her  sweet  numbers  are  still  echoing  in  your  hearts.  With  so  handsome 
and  accomplished  a  young  lady  as  the  objective  point,  it  is  not  expected  that  your 
historian  should  "embrace"  the  subject  in  all  its  various  combinations.  Miss 
Chapin's  education,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  not  limited  to  college  attainments, 
but  extends  throughout  her  entire  home.  In  the  kitchen,  as  in  the  parlor,  her 
poetic  exactness  may  be  traced  in  all  the  intricacies  of  the  culiuary  art.  As  this 
lady  is  the  only  orphan  in  the  class,  it  is  presumed  that  we  shall  deal  tenderly 
with  her  poetic  qualities.  Indeed,  your  historian  must  not  record  her  history  in 
dull  prose,  for  the  time  is  near,  very  near,  at  hand  when  the  incidents  of  her 
life  will  be  metrically  explained  in  another  "  Perry's  Victory." 

Miss  Flora  Edwards,  a  lady  of  scholarly  abilities,  is  a  methodical  student  of 
more  than  average  acquirements.  We  infer  from  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
her,  that  the  smooth  surface  of  her  life,  thus  far,  has  never  been  ruffled  by  the 
mad  waves  of  adversity.  As  a  lady  of  western  birth,  she  naturally  gravitates 
to  the  doctrine,  that  progress  is  not  confined  to  one  sex  alone,  but  extends 
throughout  the  entire  body  politic.  The  above  phrase  will  indicate  her  position 
in  regard  to  the  great  social  problems  of  the  day.  Surrounded  by  all  the 
indulgences,  which  wealth  and  society  can  bestow,  she  has  weathered  the  sand- 
bars of  fashionable  life,  on  which  so  many  constitutions  have  been  wrecked,  and 
has  grown  to  woman's  estate  with  a  full  consciousness  that  she  is  mortal.  Gen- 
erous and  forbearing  in  her  disposition,  she  was  chosen  secretary  of  our  class, 
where  she  is  highly  esteemed  as  the  well  balanced  regulator  of  all  our  diffi- 
culties. As  before  hinted,  your  historian  being  the  only  member  "not  engaged," 
he  is  compelled  to  treat  of  such  subjects  with  the  utmost  forbearance. 

In  leaving  the  young  ladies,  it  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  their  lives  will 
not  remain  unwritten,  or  their  stories  untold. 

Upon  those,  in  whose  keeping  these  precious  hearts  and  lives  have  been 
given,  will  devolve  the  gracious  duty. 

T-H-E  C-L-A-S-S-I-C-S!  the  distinguished  quartette,  who  represent  the 
college  proper,  the  four  wonderful  virtues  of  this  institution  ;  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  University's  compass. 
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Let  it  be  hoped,  that  the  faithful  historian  has  yet  enough  of  solemnity  left 
to  deal  with  these  gentlemen,  as  their  importance  demands.  The  four  sides  of 
the  classical  monument,  which  Lombard  has  reared  in  1870,  are  explained,  by 
consent  of  the  Faculty,  as  follows  :  the  south  side,  composed  of  polished  Agate, 
is  represented  by  C.  Electus  Hasbrook ;  the  north  side,  made  of  impenetrable 
granite,  is  personated  by  J.  P.  Blood  ;  the  east  side,  built  of  solid  Limestone,  is 
characterized  by  A.  M.  Brown;  the  west  side,  constructed  of  Red  Free  Stone,  is 
designated  by  your  accomplished  historian.  It  is  a  combination  of  beauty  and 
finish,  of  ornament  and  utility,  rarely  witnessed  in  a  siugle  column.  Engraven 
indelibly  upon  this  monument's  fair  escutcheon,  is  its  motto,  "Prepared  for  all 
things.''  Long  may  it  stand  to  point  future  generations  to  the  glory  and  honor 
of  our  loved  Alma  Mater. 

P-r-o-f-es-s-o-r  C.  E-l-e  c-t-u-s  H-a-s-b-r-o-o-k,  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  beauty,  courtesy  and  etiquette  of  this  remarkable  class.  He  gathers  the 
classic  flowers  by  the  way,  and  keeps  us  all  in  bouquets  and  sweet  perfumery. 
His  breath  lends  fragrance  to  our  atmosphere,  and  his  "  Mellow  Horn  "  resounds 
throughout  our  college  campus. 

P-r-o  f-e-s-s-o-r  H-a-s-b-r-o-o-k  !  is  the  Beau  Brummell  of  our  little  world; 
the  Chesterfield  of  our  charmed  circle  ;  at  once  the  object  of  our  envy  and  our 
pride.  Representing,  as  he  does,  the  sunny  side  of  our  classical  monument,  the 
professor  carries  in  his  daily  walk  the  warm  temper  and  chivalric  ardor  of  a 
southern  knight.  Mr.  Hasbrook  is  the  only  member  of  our  class,  whose  personal 
symptoms  can  be  said  to  represent  an  unchangeable  unit.  The  professor's  ap- 
pearance is  typical  of  the  stern  and  mighty  power  of  fashion  ;  and  his  '•  tights  " 
and  "  gaiters,"  cut  and  made  without  the  remotest  reference  to  the  dimensions 
of  his  person,  remind  us  of  the  sad  remnants  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Deeply  im- 
mersed in  the  intensity  of  his  speculations  for  musical  fame,  it  is  not  the  habit 
of  the  professor  to  descend  from  his  mental  pinnacle  to  the  humble  level  of 
ordinary  minds.  With  other  qualities,  Mr.  Hasbrook  combines  that  of  an 
"  Author  "  —a  live  Author.  The  professor  is  now  devoting  all  the  energies  of 
his  classic  mind,  to  the  composition  of  his  first  "Novel,"  intended  as  a  continu- 
ance of  the  style  of  Charles  Dickens.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  never 
enjoyed  the  professor's  writings,  we  shall  append  a  short  extract  from  his  most 
noted  poem,  entitled  :  "Myself." 

My  boots  are  irreproachable, 

And  of  my  gloves,  I'm  proud, 

My  coats  are  always  a  la  mode, 

My  vests  are  never  loud. 
This  rhythmical  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hasbrook,  originated  in  the  desire 
of  "Let  me  compose  something  in  verse  as  well  as  prose." 

Very  few  people  except  those  who  have  tried  it,  know  what  a  difficult  process 
it  is  to  "  bow  "  in  tight  pants.  The  professor,  we  are  happy  to  say,  can  accom- 
plish this  extraordinary  feat.  Mr.  Hasbrook  is  well  known  as  the  "  Special 
reporter"  of  a  leading  journal.     No  one  hath  blown  better  his  own  bugle,  or 
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written  better  of  his  own  exploits.  Mingling  as  he  does,  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  of  the  gentler  sex,  and  pleased  with  the  solicitude  and  anxiety  they 
evince  in  his  behalf,  it  is  not  strange  that  these  surroundings  should  hasten  the 
growth,  and  quicken  the  development  of  those  softer  feelings,  which  nature 
has  implanted  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  professor,  and  which  now  appear  des- 
tined to  centre  in  one  lovely  object ;  the  affection  of  which  object,  he,  of  all  men 
living,  could  alone  awaken.  With  this  brief  synopsis  of  our  subject,  we  leave 
him  to  the  care  of  a  world's  tender  sympathy. 

Jared  Perkins  Blood — the  sanguinary,  from  the  White  Mountains;  an  eleva- 
tion giving  him  an  insight  into  things,  which  to  others  are  half  concealed. 
Personating,  as  he  does,  the  north  side  of  our  classic  monument,  Mr.  Blood  is 
the  representative  of  a  true  northern  man.  From  early  childhood,  he  read  with 
fervent  zeal  the  exploits  of  his  fore- fathers,  in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 
And  his  heart  glowed  with  patriotic  fire  as  he  sat  upon  his  grand  father's  knee 
and  listened  to  the  reminiscences  of  those  "  days  which  tried  men's  souls." 
These  lessons  of  loyalty,  thus  early  inculcated,  were  not  lost  upon  him,  but  took 
deep  root  in  the  fertile  soil  of  his  native  allegiance.  With  such  impressions,  the 
boy  grew  to  manhood  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn,  that  when  the  news 
of  "Sumptcr"  reached  him,  he  wept  "Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying 
laws."  Mr.  Blood  is  the  only  one  of  our  classic  group,  who  was  old  enough  to 
take  an  active  part  in  cutting  down  the  great  "Palmetto  tree."  In  doing  this, 
he  is  said  to  have  displayed  that  coolness  and  selfpossession,  which  are  the  in- 
dispensable accompaniments  of  a  great  mind.  In  consequence  of  these  things, 
the  class  bestowed  upon  him  the  honor  of  standard-bearer  in  all  those  foraging 
expeditions,"  known  in  college  as  the  "Hen  and  Honey  Raids."  Jared  is  the 
best  "  blood  "  of  the  class  ;  and  is,  what  John  Bull  might  call,  a  regular  live 
Yankee,  without  the  prejudice  and  brogue.  Being  a  practical  phrenologist,  Mr. 
Blood  is  a  good  judge  of  human  nature.  And  in  his  choice  of  a  wife,  we  have 
strong  reasons  to  believe  that  he  was  guided  as  much  by  the  "  practical  hints  " 
of  Mr.  Fowler,  as  by  his  own  intuitions.  From  the  numcrosity  of  his  early 
employments,  Mr.  Blood  is  known  here  as  "  Jack  of  all  trades;"  hence  he  is  the 
only  perfect  embodiment  of  our  class  motto,  In  Omnia  paratus .  He  is  a  brother 
of  the  "Mystic  tie" — a  Knight  Templar;  bold,  persuaded — but  never  driven. 
Mr.  Blood  has  but  a  few  more  days  of  single  wretchedness  before  him.  As  he 
returns  East,  'tis  rumored  he  will  not  go  "  alone  ;"  at  all  events,  we  infer  from 
his  gritty  organism  that  if  he  does  not  immediately  "  cut"  his  fortune,  he  will 
certainly  "hew  it"  (Miss  Hewitt). 
Abraham  Miller  Brown  ! 

Abra'm  Miller  Brown  of  Shanghai, 

Where  classic  poultry  live  and  thrive, 

Will,  from  a  love  of  political  life, 

Into  politics  vigorously  drive. 
Mr.  Brown  is  the  Ulysses  of  the  class.     As  a  fair  representative  of  expiring 
democracy,  his  previous  life  has  been  one  of  political  woe.     As  a  student,  Mr. 
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Brown  ranks  high  ;  and  is  second  to  none  in  the  class,  in  argumentative  power, 
or  logical  conclusion.  Designating,  as  Abraham  does,  the  oriental  side  of  the 
classic  column,  he  represents  the  firm  unyielding  customs  of  the  East.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Brown  is  recognized  as  a  man,  hard  to  manage,  (His  father  says  he  was  so 
from  a  child).  Nature  seems  to  have  moulded  him  for  a  partisan  leader,  rather 
than  a  submissive  follower  ;  hence  in  society  contentions,  or  in  college  diplomacy, 
lie  may  be  found  in  the  front  of  his  respective  party.  Deeply  engraven  in  his 
bony,  sinewy  frame,  can  be  seen  the  symptoms  either  of  a  bitter  antagonist,  or 
a  warm  personal  friend.  Mr.  Brown  is  naturally  a  "  classical  man ;"  and  as  such, 
he  partakes  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  ancient  brethren.  For  in  our  Olympic 
games,  Abe  excels  us  all  in  the  fearful  recreation  of  "  Leap  Frog,"  and  on  a 
"run,"  he  puts  the  wind  out  of  breath  to  keep  up  with  him.  Mr.  Brown  is  the 
acknowledged  Euchre  player  of  the  institution — a  qualification  not  recognized 
as  a  classical  accomplishment,  but  proper  enough  in  consideration  of  our  motto, 
"  Prepared  for  all  things."  In  regard  to  weights  and  measures,  Mr.  Brown  and 
your  able  historian,  both  believe  that  it  takes  more  than  three  scruples  to  make 
a  "  dram."  From  the  diminutive  size  of  our  subject's  venerative  bump,  we  in- 
fer that  his  religious  education  has  been  dwarfed  by  the  overpowering  ascenden- 
cy of  his  week-day  faculties.  Deprived  in  his  youth  of  the  refinements  of  city 
life,  Mr.  Brown's  frame  undergoes  frightful  distortions  in  his  efforts  to  appeal- 
graceful.  Upon  the  forum,  his  attitude  consists  of  his  right  hand  under  his 
coat,  and  his  left  extened  in  air,  when  delivering  himself  of  an  impressive 
address.  In  connection  with  Abe's  singularities,  he  has  exhibited  some  plurali- 
ties of  conduct,  which,  in  justice  to  him,  demand  a  wTord  of  explanation,  viz : 
In  the  book  of  oracular  wisdom,  these  words  are  found ;  "  When  Abraham  M. 
Brown  shall  meet  an  unmarried  lady,  whose  firsu  name  resembles,  in  sound,  an 
expression  of  agony ;  whose  first  and  last  name  together  shall  correspond  to  his 
first  and  last,  in  the  number  of  syllables  and  letters  ;  and  the  termination  of 
whose  last  name  shall  correspond  to  the  termination  of  his  first  name  ;  and  the 
middle  initial  of  whose  name  may  indicate  a  union  of  two  hearts;  and  whose 
entire  initials,  in  short,  shall  correspond  with  his  entire  initials;  then  shall 
signs  of  distress  be  observed  in  his  daily  walk  and  conversation.  Of  late,  Mr. 
Brown  met  such  an  individual,  and  was  instantly  seized  with  an  attack  of  that 
species  of  insanity,  which  originates  in  a  desire  for  domestic  life.  His  room- 
mate affirmes  that  Abe,  with  hands  and  eyes  in  coelum,  frequently  walks  the 
floor,  and  cries  aloud,  Alas  (Alice)  !  Alas  (Alice)  !  !  Mr.  Brown,  too,  believes 
that  there  is  yet  room  for  honest  ambition  in  the  law.  With  the  brains  he  has, 
and  what  may  be  left  of  Blackstone,  he  will  probably  make  a  strong  arm  of 
justice.  A  fierce  partizan  already,  his  profession  will  lead  him  into  active 
service  as  a  politician  ;  but  from  thence,  w7e  dare  not  ask  where. 

T-h-e  H-is-t-o-r-i-a-n  comes  now  to  himselt— and  hopes  he  has  been  himself 
throughout  the  entire  performance.  Being  under  age,  he  is  not  responsible  for 
mistakes.  Many  biographers  entertain  the  foolish  notion  of  not  acknowledging 
the  sources  wThence  they  derive  much  valuable  information.    Your  historion  has 
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had  no  such  feeling.  He  has  communicated  the  facts  together  with  their  origin, 
in  a  clear  and  gentle  stream,  to  a  world  thirsting  for  historical  instruction. 
When  the  honor  of  this  position  was  first  tendered,  'twas  whispered  that  your 
historian  feared  to  undertake  so  responsible  and  perilous  a  task  ;  but  strength- 
ened by  the  consciousness  of  his  own  dignified  ability  for  historical  composition, 
he  accepted  the  dangerous  situation. 

It  has  been  the  custom,  from  time  immemorial,  to  select  the  ablest  member  as 
historian.  And  the  historian  is  satisfied  from  the  applause,  which  is  to  follow 
this  production,  that  it  was  a  wise  choice. 

The  class  has  always  been  jealous  of  the  present  historian  ;  jealous  of  his 
personal  appearance;  jealous  of  his  appetite;  jealous  of  his  historical  knowl- 
edge ;  jealous  of  his  vast  erudition;  jealous  of  the  color  of  his  hair  and  mous- 
tache;  jealous  of  the  size  and  proportion  of  his  feet ;  jealous  that  he  is  "  not 
engaged;"  jealous  because  his  charms  and  accomplishments  have  withstood  all 
attacks;  jealous  because  no  fair  lady  has  a  legitimate  right  to  molest  or  make 
him  afraid ;  and  lastly,  they  are  jealous  of  the  hopes  and  promises  that  await 
him. 

Born  on  Block  Island,  off  Newport,  he  is  not  a  block-head,  for  his  home  and 
his  trust  are  in  Providence.  His  parting  word  would  be  to  urge  his  class-mates  to 
follow  his  example  ;  to  imitate  his  virtues  ;  to  copy  his  amiability;  to  exhibit 
his  grace  and  elegance  of  manner  ;  and,  above  all,  to  appreciate  his  high  regard 
for  "  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful." 

Thus  will  they  be  "prepared  for  all  things,"  and  attain  at  last  to  their 
historian's  high  standing  and  envied  fame. 


m. 
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XHORJATION     TO     THE     JuNIOi\S, 


T.    OTIS    JONES. 


This  class  is  about  to  bid  farewell  to  our  Faculty,  Trustees  and  students.  It  is 
often  truly  told  how  we  honor  and  respect  the  first ;  give  the  greatest  deference 
to  the  second  :  while  our  friendship  for  the  last  increases  with  time.  We  say- 
most  earnestly  that  we  part  with  the  deepest  regret  from  the  numberless 
associations  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  for  years.  But  while  mentioning 
everything  with  love  and  esteem  the  Juniors  have  been  nearly  overlooked.  It 
reminds  me  of  a  certain  great  publisher  of  London.  He  issued  a  very  excellent 
map  of  Great  Britain,  and  offered  ten  pounds  reward  to  any  one  who  could  find 
a  single  mistake  in  it.  Many  people  of  the  city  examined  it  in  various  ways  and 
were  about  to  decide  the  map  to  be  perfect,  when  an  old  man  in  the  north 
of  Scotland  declared  it  to  contain  quite  a  serious  mistake — no  less  than  the 
omission  of  London  itself.  To  omit  the  Junior  class  is  to  omit  the  most 
important  portion  of  our  school.  You  who  doubt  it  look  m  their  faces,  and  if 
you  still  doubt  ask  them  their  opinion. 

Members  of  the  Junior  class,  our  relations  are  about  to  change.  But  little 
longer  shall  we  be  with  you  to  instruct  you  by  precept  and  example.  Sorrow- 
fully do  we  depart  and  turn  ourselves  to  other  duties.  Yet,  beloved  Juniors,  do 
not  think  we  greatly  fear  for  your  success  when  left  to  your  own  resources,  that 
is  turned  out  to  grass.  For  we  remember  full  well  how  great  have  been  our 
endeavors  in  your  behalf — how  nobly  and  self-sacrificingly  we  have  labored  for 
your  future  welfare — and  how  unwearied  have  been  our  exertions  to  instil  your 
minds  with  correct  principles — together  with  proper  resr^ect  and  deference.  How 
well  our  labors  have  been  done  our  honored  Faculty  can  best  tell  one  year  from 
now.  But  the  time  has  come  when  we  as  grave  and  reverend  Seniors,  must 
bid  you  a  lasting  farewell;  must  say  to  you  our  final  and  most  earnest  words  of 
experience,  encouragement  and  advice;  must,  in  fine,  give  to  you  a  well-earned 
baccalaureate,  so  to  speak.  We  feel  glad  that  our  worthy  footsteps  are  being 
filled  by  worthy  feet.  Many  times  in  after  life  your  minds  will  be  perplexed  by 
grave  doubts  and  anxieties,  which  can  be  removed  only  by  an  examination 
of  our  conduct  in  like  circumstances.  Recall,  then,  often  the  history  of  this 
class ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  unwritten  history  as  Miss  Prindle  may  try  to 
convince  you.  Remember  one  thing  :  this  is  not  our  first,  any  more  than  it  will  be 
our  last.  Often  have  we  met  and  whiled  away  the  hours  in  conversation  pleas- 
ant and  profound.  Often  have  we  together,  with  our  thoughts  and  tongues 
running  on  the  same  pleasing  theme,  supped  and  tead  and  oystered.  We  of  this 
class  feel  that  towards  you  at  least  we  have  done  our  duty.    Upon  your  pure  and 
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spotless  minds  we  have  indelibly  written,  as  on  a  five  dollar  parchment,  princi- 
ples which  shall  be  as  enduring  as  time  itself.  Constant  has  been  our  labor, 
care  and  anxiety.  But  our  continued  watchfulness  and  care  have  been  amply 
rewarded.  We  see  growing  up  around  us  almost  a  score  of  persons  of  very 
unusual  promise ;  and  when  Fuson  and  Brower  and  Harris  attain  their  full  growth 
if  they  ever  do,  they  will  indeed  be  wonders  in  the  kingdoms  of  mind  and 
matter.  Oriental  splendors  will  present  to  them  no  obstacles  over  which  they 
cannot  triumph.  And  Frank,  the  smallest  if  not  the  youngest,  to  illustrate  his 
future  growth,  solves  a  problem  in  Progression  (Geometrical  or  otherwise)  alto- 
gether startling  in  its  results. 

Although  our  confidence  in  you  is  great,  our  love  is  greater  still,  and  we 
bestow  upon  you  a  mark  of  our  regard  and  esteem, such  as  to  the  least  is  uncom- 
monly great.  All  of  us  cannot  remain  with  you.  The  sterner  duties  of  life 
demand  our  presence  elsewhere ;  and  reluctantly  we  place  you  in  the  tender 
keeping  of  our  Carson.  O,  may  he  ever  guide,  guard  and  protect  you,  as  your 
youth  and  beauty  demand.  Lean  upon  his  strong  arm  ;  listen  to  his  words  of 
wisdom  ;  take  to  your  hearts  his  words  of  counsel  and  advice,  for  he  is  infallible. 
In  all  things  follow  him  and  you  can  never  go  astray — failure  will  be  impossible 

Be  ever  ready  to  discuss  knotty  points  when  your  lessons  have  teen  poorly 
learned.  Never  injure  your  mental  powers  by  too  great  preparation  for  exami- 
tion,  recitation,  and  other  useless  details  of  school  life.  When  asked  a  question 
in  recitation  do  not  stop  talking  when  you  have  told  all  you  know  about  it,  but 
continue  as  though  your  knowledge  on  the  subject  were  inexhaustable.  When 
in  want  of  healthful  recreation  continue  some  of  your  interesting  and  well- 
known  studies.  The  nocturnal  study  of  Botany  and  your  experiments  in  com- 
bustion. As  it  is  more  a  matter  of  necessity  than  choice,  if  the  trees  should  be 
your  own,  let  it  not  interfere  with  your  experiments. 

Dear  Juniors,  right  nobly  have  you  contended  with  the  Sophomores  and 
Freshmen  during  the  past  year  :  bravely  have  you  met  each  offer  ot  a  holiday, 
and  most  magnificently  do  you  play  croquet.  Now  I,  in  consideration  of  all  thes  e 
things,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  Senior  class  of  '70 — before  you  assem- 
bled, authorize  and  do  hereby  empower  you  to  ever  sustain  the  dignity  which  is 
ever  expected  of  Seniors.  A  gulf  divides  us  and  when  we  attempt  to  touch 
digits  across  it,  we  find  our  finger  tips  just  one  year  apart.  Unable  then  to  give 
you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  we  confer  upon  you  the  greatest  mark  of 
honor  which  can  be  given  by  us  to  any  one.  Hear  ye  all.  We  do  now  confer, 
upon  those  persons  heretofore  known  as  Juniors,  the  title  of  Seniors — class  of 
1871 — and  all  dignities  thereunto  appertaining. 


The    New    Ei\a. 


FLORA   A.    EDWARDS. 

The  present,  with  all  its  glowing  realities,  its  duties,  hopes,  and  fears,  is  for 
us,  classmates,  the  great  transition  period  between  an  old,  and  a  new  life.  And 
it  is  but  natural,  as  we  stand  upon  the  threshold,  that  we  instinctively  look 
forward,  striving  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  those  experiences  which  await  us  beyond 
the  portal  of  the  great  "Unknown." 

What  has  this  New  Era,  garnered  up,  for  us,  out  of  the  vast  realms  of  proba- 
bilities, and  possibilities  ?  Gazing  down  through  the  dim  distance,  the  world 
seems  very  large,  and  its  paths  are  many,  and  untried ;  shall  we  follow  their 
devious  windings,  into  the  haven  of  peace  and  happiness,  or  be  lost  in  the 
mazes  unrest  and  despondency  ? 

The  greater  part  of  our  past  lives,  has  been  spent  in  acquiring  new  thoughts, 
and  learning  new  truths  through  the  aid  of  text  books  and  teachers.  Commen- 
cing as  all  must  commence,  in  learning  the  wonderful  A,  B,  C's,  we  have  stepped 
onward  little  by  little,  sometimes  with  eager  and  sometimes  with  trembling 
footsteps.  For  the  course  of  education  has  its  trials ;  and  the  student  has  his 
perpexities  as  well  as  his  pleasures. 

Mathematics,  the  languages,  the  sciences,  have  all  presented  to  us  their 
difficulties,  and  our  future  life,  will  alone  prove  how  thoroughly  we  have  mas- 
tered them. 

Thus  as  classical,  scientific,  or  literary  students,  we  have  kept  pace  with  the 
years,  until  now  we  feel  with  regret,  that  we  must  leave  these  steady,  peaceful 
ways,  through  which  we  have  been  so  carefully  guided,  and  along  which  cluster 
so  many  associations.  For  having  finished  our  prescribed  course  of  study  here, 
we  shall  now  be  called  upon  to  take  our  stand  as  independent,  responsible 
beings,  in  the  great  school  of  active  life. 

Our  lessons — our  studies,  are  not  finished;  they  are  practically  but  just  begun. 
And,  whereas  in  the  last  few  years  of  discipline,  we  have  had  the  experienced 
advice,  and  kind  encouragement  of  others,  to  assist  us  in  solving  difficult  ques- 
tions, and  knotty  problems — in  this  new  school  we  shall  have  to  rely  mainly  on 
our  own  resources,  with  that  most  arbitrary  of  all  teachers,  experience,  to 
:reprove  our  errors,  and  reward  us  for  duties  nobly  done. 

In  a  few  days  our  little  band  will  be  scattered  far  and  wide.  And  the  friends 
of  college  life,  whose  hands  we  have  clasped  in  friendship,  whose  kindness  we 
have  often  realized,  and  whose  sympathies  we  have  often  shared — these  too,  will 
many  of  them  be  separated  from  us  ?    But  blessed  be  the  power  of  memory,  not 
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altogether  absent,  for  in  its  clear  light  shall  be  ever  after  reflected,  their  well 
remembered  faces,  associated  with  the  many  joyous  scenes  of  former  days. 

I  cannot  have  the  presumption  to  claim  the  gift  of  prophecy,  which  seems  to 
have    been   so   freely    bestowed    ujDon     the   fortunate    brother   preceding  me. 
Whether  therefore  we  shall  any  of  us  be   renowned  presidents,  wise  senators, 
illustrious   governors,  righteous  ministers,  dignified  judges,  eloquent   lawyers, 
skillful  doctors,  learned  professors,  inspired  musicians,  wonderful  artists,  wealthy 
merchants,  phrenological  lecturers,  suffrage  debaters  or  anything  else,  I  can  only 
await  with  you  all  the  unfolding  of  future  events.     But  while  waiting  let  us 
engraft  into  our  memories  and  purposes  that  beautiful  thought  of  Longfellow's — 
"  We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar, 
But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb, 
By  slow  degrees,  by  more  and  more 
The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time." 

If  the  prospect  as  interpreted  by  our  prophet's  oracle,  frowns  down  upon  us 
from  an  uncongenial  clime,  let  us  stand  erect,  and  assert  our  independence,  and 
power  to  make  for  ourselves  a  future,  We  do  not  need  to  drift  along  aimlessly, 
in  the  tide  of  circumstances.  Every  one  has  within  himself  a  controlling  power, 
by  means  of  which  he  can  if  he  will,  subdue,  or  rise  above  these  outward  ob- 
stacles, with  a  victory  thrice  valuable  for  any  additional  toil. 

Would  for  our  future  fame,  we  harbored  among  us,  even  as  an  "  angel 
unawares,"  a  Homer,  Plato,  Milton,  or  a  Newton  ;  for  then  we  might  all  claim 
in  the  evening  years  something  of  glory  and  renown,  reflected  from  the  laurel 
wreath,  which  should  entwine  the  favored  brow.  But  alas  !  how  very  few  of  us 
have  ever  been  remarked  as  having  even  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  genius,  as 
commonly  defined.  But  we  will  not  be  disheartened  at  the  outset.  In  reality 
there  is  no  genius  in  life,  like  the  genius  of  energy  and  industry.  Look  at  the 
sublime  works  of  the  most  renowned  masters  of  science  and  art,  and  you  will 
there  find  something  else  besides  original,  or  intuitive  conception.  There  are 
records  not  only  of  the  minds,  which  could  image  unto  themselves,  glorious 
creations  of  thought  and  fancy,  but  also  of  the  intense  and  persevering  study 
which  must  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  elements  of  those  subjects,  to  realize 
such  perfections  in  their  tasks  accomplished.  While  on  the  other  hand  if  we  de- 
sire noble  models — let  us  point  to  the  revered  names  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 
We  are  often  told  that  they  were  not  men  of  genius,  but  of  excellent  common 
sense,  of  admirable  judgment,  and  rare  virtues.  And  through  the  worthy  appli- 
cation of  these  great  qualities — which  are  possible  to  every  one  — they  won  for 
themselves  not  only  the  highest  praise  of  the  world,  but  also  the  heartfelt 
gratitude,  and  love  of  all  mankind. 

Let  not  then  the  plea,  "want  of  ability,"  be  brought  forward  in  the  future  as 
an  excuse  for  lives  of  indolence  and  wasted  opportunities. 

In  this  vast  world  there  is  always  room  enough,  and  work  enough,  for  every 
one — whether  his  capacities  be  great  or  small — requiring  of  him  naught  but 
willing  hands.     Neither  should  we  be  idle  through  dissatisfaction  at  the  kind  of 
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occupation  offered  us.  The  honor  or  dishonor  lies  in  the  mode  of  performance, 
not  in  the  quality  of  the  duty.  If,  however  common  be  our  vocations  we 
strive  to  do  our  work  as  perfectly  as  we  can,  then,  shall  we  have  taken  a  step 
towards  perpetual  progress  in  the  coming  years.  With  this  noble  habit  once 
learned — even  in  but  one  direction — its  healthy  influence  will  extend  and  widen 
throughout  all  the  conditions  and  occupations  of  life. 

The  great  advantages  we  have  gained,  and  may  ever  gain,  through  intercourse 
with  superior  minds,  should  not  be  hereafter  overlooked. 

And  if  society  fails  to  supply  this  want,  it  may  be  amply  satisfied  by  means  of 
good  books  ;  for  through  these  invaluable  aids,  great  men  talk  to  us  and  give  us 
their  most  precious  thoughts. 

But  over  and  above  all  these,  and  infinitely  more  valuable, — as  its  author  is 
infinitely  more  wise — is  the  great  book  of  Nature,  whose  every  page,  spread 
open  before  us,  is  teeming  with  the  glorious  truths  and- thoughts  of  divine 
wisdom.  These — rightly  interpreted — will  lead  our  thoughts  from  low  and 
perishable  objects,  up  to  the  supreme  and  eternal  Mind,  and  thus  enable  us  to 
comprehend  something  of  the  grandeur  of  life's  mission. 

Let  us  press  on  then,  with  faithful  hearts,  and  cheerful  voices,  into  this  New 
Era  which  awaits  us.  The  outlook  is  bright  and  promising.  Whether  our  fame 
shall  be  heralded  afar,  or  known  only  in  the  quieter  haunts  of  life,  if  we  live 
earnest,  truthful  lives,  the  meed  of  praise  shall  be  ours. 

Let  us  strive  to  kuow  at  all  times,  the  truth  of  our  glorious  motto — "  In  omnia 
paratus."  For  there  arc  so  many  great  problems,  in  every  one's  life,  to  be  solved 
— so  many  blessings  to  be  achieved — so  many  wrongs  to  be  overcome — so  many 
wants  to  be  relieved — that  only  with  the  magic  power  of  combined  energy  and 
perseverence  shall  we  be  ever  "  Ready  for  all  things." 


Dedication    of    Plass    Gi\ove. 


chas.  e.  hasbrook. 

Classmates  : 

It  seems  but  fitting,  that  we  as  a  class  should  leave  behind  us  some  token  of 
the  love  we  bear  our  Alma  Mater,  that  we  should  leave  some  memorial  of  our 
trials  and  joys,  that  will  ever  remain  a  living  monument  of  our  love  for  each 
other  and  for  those  laboring  in  a  similar  work.  What  can  be  more  appropriate 
than  this  grove  ?  In  the  greenness  of  its  leaves  a  remembrance  will  be  left 
ever  green  to  those  coming  after  us.  Beneath  its  shade  many  may  rest  and  be 
refreshed.  Let  us  hope  that  the  shadow  of  our  own  deeds  may  be  as  large  as 
the  one  to  be  cast  by  the  spreading  branches  of  this  grove.  We  can  read  good 
lessons  in  these  trees,  if  wc  will.  That  Oak  is  an  emblem  of  strength,  dignity 
and  grandeur.  With  its  history  is  allied  the  superstitions  of  the  religious  rites 
of  the  Druids.  It  is  celebrated  as  being  associated  with  the  customs  of  the 
Romans,  who  formed  of  its  green  leaves  a  fitting  crown  for  their  heroes.  Let 
our  good  works  be  as  firm  and  lasting  as  the  brave  old  oak.  In  the  Norway 
Maple  is  taught  that  ruggcdness  and  roughness  of  character,  so  beneficial  to  all. 
Be  not  afraid  of  rough  and  broken  paths.  It  is  over  such  roads  that  we  shall 
reach  success.  Throw  the  stone  aside,  or  mount  the  obstacle,  and  press  onward, 
right  onward.  The  Ash  is  the  Ameriaan  tree  of  beauty..  Let  it  teach  us  to 
cultivate  the  better  part  of  our  natures.  Beauty  is  enobling  and  elevating.  Not 
mere  beauty  of  form,  but  that  beauty  of  the  mind,  of  the  soul,  that  inward 
quality  that  so  raises  man  and  glorifies  his  maker.  We  come  now  to  the  most 
expressive  tree  of  the  collection.  Expressive,  not  in  itself  especially,  but  in  the 
hallowed  recollections  which  cluster  around  its  memory  and  make  it  doubly 
dear  to  every  senior.  This  innocent  Birch,  in  its  garb  of  virtue,  stood  sacred 
through  the  night  of  terror — and  "  egg  shed  "  from  the  ravages  of  a  barbaric 
horde.  It  stood  alone,  like  a  whitened  sepulchre  of  our  hopes,  tremblingly 
awaiting  "  rosy  fingered  morn."  Morn  came  and  found  it  all  deserted.  Every 
companion  gone.  It,  alone  faced  the  deathly  stare  of  the  empty  tombs  beside  it. 
The  wind  as  it  came  sighing  along — across  the  six — gaping  graves,  from  which 
nightly  stalk  the  lank  and  shadowy  ghosts  of  Junior  aspirations,  told  a  sad, 
strange  story.  It  told  of  broken  eggs  and  a  melancholy  Junior,  of  a  lost  tile 
and  a  deceived  senior,  of  a  prophetic  one  who  thought  to  chase  the  honest  ones 
away,  of  frozen  hands  and  aching  bones,  of  sleepless  eyes,  of  griefs  and  disap- 
pointments, enough  to  bring  tears  from  the  most  hard-hearted  and  pitiless 
creature  existing.  Still  it  lived.  O,  sacred  Birch  ;  lonely,  only  Birch,  live  and 
grow,  to  be  a  living  testimony  of  our  "  ever-readiness  for  all  things,"  and  of  our 
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trials  and  successes.  Live  on  other  trees  to  adorn  and  beautify  our  col- 
lege home.  Live  Class  Grove,  that  in  the  uncertain  future,  we  may  gather 
here  and  with  old  times  fresh  in  our  hearts,  rest  beneath  your  classic  shade. 
Live  Lombard,  to  benefit  the  thousands  coming  to  be  educated.  Live  bright 
memories  of  school  life,  that  now  as  we  come  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  seem 
to  be  cherished  with  a  fonder  love  than  ever.  Live,  dear  associations  of  Alma 
Mater,  to  lighten  up  the  darkened  paths  of  the  future,  and  guide  our  footr 
steps  in  pleasant  places.  Live  classmates,  to  do  good,  to  assist  each  other,  to 
assist  our  college,  to  help  the  needy,  and  if  in  this  grove  may  be  found  a  union 
of  our  affections,  our  desires,  our  struggles,  our  griefs  our  joys,  our  aims,  and  our 
hopes,  may  it  live  to  retain  them  all,  and  be  the  most  sacred  of  all  things  left 
behind.  Classmates,  our  school  life  is  over.  We  are  now  to  step  forth  into  the 
world  and  show  ourselves  men  or  cowards.  Life's  battle  is  to  be  fought.  The 
world  will  look  upon  us  in  another  light.  Nature  labors.  Labor  is  honorable. 
Work  is  plenteous.  Let  no  false  idea  of  greatness  lead  you  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  aud  honor.  Shrink  not  from  conflict  with  evil  but  be  eager  to  sustain 
the  right.  Let  us  pledge  our  friendship  anew.  Let  us  hope  a  bright  future  is 
in  store  for  us,  and  as  we  stand  here  side  by  side,  join  our  affections,  school 
memories,  ambitions  altogether  and  center  them  in  this  grove  and  as  it  increases, 
as  the  limbs  stretch  out  toward  heaven  and  the  foliage  drinks  in  the  refreshing 
sunlight,  may  we  resolve  to  lead  honorable  and  upright  lives  and  to  be  true 
men  and  women. 

DEDICATORY  SENTENCE. 

Class  Grove  : 

May  those  in  the  future,  who  assemble  beneath  your  refreshing  shade,  remem- 
ber that  the  class  of  1870  planted  and  dedicated  you  to  their  enjoyment  and  to 
the  education,  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  human  race. 


Life-Capital. 
an  address  delivered  before  the  erosophian  society. 


REV.    R.    H.    PULLMAN,    PEORIA. 

Every  loving  heart  of  youth  before  me  is  eager  for  success  in  the  great  journey, 
and  conflict  of  life.  Success  is  possible.  The  final  shout  in  the  evening  sha- 
dows may  be  the  shout  of  victory.  Every  brow  is  fitted  for  a  crown,  and  every 
man  may  die  swaying  the  scepter  of  a  kingdom.  Man  is  born  to  no  poor  estate. 
He  is  rich  in  that  he  exists  ;  he  is  a  millionaire  in  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  divine  Authorities  which  gave  him  entity;  he  is  princely  in  the  fortune 
heired  from  all  who  have  preceded  him;  he  is  puissant  in  possibility  and  the 
heights  he  may  reach  pierce  the  clouds. 

Ambition  hails  with  joyfulness  the  steady,  confident  tone  in  which  I  seek  to 
utter  these  assurances,  the  warm  blood  grows  warmer,  the  pulses  quicken,  the 
glad  vision  of  youthful  dreams  is  brightened,  and  the  quick,  eager  thought  is — 
'•  if  oil  this  be  true — if  whatever  I  am,  whatever  my  defects — if,  in  defiance  of 
my  environments,  I  may  shout  the  final  victory,  then  spring  forth  to  action  every 
energy  of  being." 

Emerson  says,  "  I  gain  my  point,  I  gain  all  points,  if  I  can  reach  my  com- 
panion with  any  statement  which  teaches  him  his  own  worth." 

So  I  would  speak  to  you  of  that  which  I  recognize  you  to  be — of  being,  and 
the  opulence  of  being,  of  the  wealth  of  possibility  which  enters  in  your  being. 

I  would  help  you  to  take  an  inventory  of  that  which  you  have  heired  of  God. 
that  you  may  realize  your  princely  estate,  and  know  the  amount  of  capital  you 
possess  for  the  business  of  life. 

It  is  said  of  a  poor  Scotch  weaver  that  he  prayed  daily  and  fervently  for  a 
better  opinion  of  himself. 

It  is  not  a  good  habit,  though  once  it  was  considered  eminently  religious  to 
berate  oneself,  to  speak  disparagingly,  and  in  tones  of  commiseration  of  ones 
being.  It  is  a  reflection  upon  the  creative  skill  and  goodness.  It  is  a  poor 
thought  to  take  into  life's  great  work.  The  general  is  quite  likely  to  win  the 
battle  who,  with  a  clear  understanding  of  his  forces — the  valor,  and  endurance 
of  the  men,  the  amount  of  amunition,  and  the  caliber  of  the  guns,  gives  the 
word  "  forward." 

I  would  have  every  one  estimate  carefully,  and  understand  clearly  the  amount 
of  force,  and  its  character,  which  he  can  bring  into  life  work. 

It  is  a  habit  among  business  men  to  take  annual  account  of^stock.     Business 
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prudence  requires  that  the  capital  invested   shall  yield  a  certain  percentage. 

The  amount  of  capital  is  never  lost  sight  of.  So  the  mariner  casts  his  plum- 
met and  makes  his  reckoning  that  he  may  know  always  just  where  he  is. 

It  is  well  for  every  one  to  feel  that  by  the  eternal  authorities  of  the  universe 
he  is  here.  It  imparts  confidence.  It  is  better  to  feel  thai  you  are  a  lord  of 
the  park  and  not  a  poacher. 

If  you  are  here  by  authority  you  have  the  Creator's  power  pledged  to  vindi- 
cate your  right.  You  can  look  every  man  in  the  face,  and  reveal  in  your  bearing 
the  consciousness  of  your  right.  No  man  shall  enslave  you,  you  shall  not  enslave 
yourself.  Let  every  man  be  careful  that  he  does  not.  I  believe  the  possibility 
of  every  man  resides  in  each  man.  But  lest  this  statement  challenge  too  much 
controversy  for  this  hour,  I  will  qualify  it  sufficiently  to  avoid  the  controversy, 
and  yet  preserve  to  the  argument  enough  for  the  present  purpose.  The  possi- 
bility to  appreciate  every  man  resides  in  each. 

The  most  gifted  poet— the  laureate  himself  may  write  a  poem  that  shall 
touch  every  living  heart.  Beneath  the  master's  pencil  may  come  forth  a  creation, 
bis  master  piece  that  shall  have  power  over  all  men.  The  orator  shall  nerve  the 
multitude — alike  the  rich  and  poor,  the  learned  and  unlearned,  ordinary  as  well 
as  extraordinary  people.  So  much  do  we  all  hold  in  common,  so  nearly  are  we 
alike. 

To  know  myself  I  may  study  my  fellow.  I  may  study  the  great  and  the  small 
—all  men  ;  history  is  thus  a  help  in  the  inventory  of  Life-Capital.  History  is  an 
expression  of  man — a  partial  revelation  of  his  power,  a  whisper  of  to-morrow 
—  a  prophecy  of  the  coming  ages.  We  may  accept  the  warning,  and  carefully 
direct  our  steps.  But  we  may  feed  our  ambition  with  hope,  and  proudly  accept 
the  assurance  of  future  achievement  that  shall  put  in  eclipse  the  grandest  work 
of  the  past.  There  is  a  poem  yet  to  be  written  that  shall  touch  the  soul  in 
depths  that  not  Milton,  or  Dante,  or  Homer  were  able  to  reach.  Canvas  will 
glow  with  richer  creations  than  those  of  a  Raphael  or  an  Angelo.  Shakspeare 
will  not  always  remain  peerless.  Out  of  some  brain  will  come  an  invention 
that  will  render  the  steam  engine  and  the  locomotive  useless.  Some  man  will 
go  deeper  into  the  ocean  of  truth  than  Newton  who  felt  himself  playing  with 
pebbles  upon  the  shore.  Not  quicker  than  lightning  will  news  be  transmitted, 
but  some  genius  will  bring  the  electrical  current  under  more  perfect  control,  and 
force  it  into  a  broader  servitude.  Man,  in  no  department  of  activity  has  reached 
the  dome  of  his  possibility.  The  Life-Capital  of  each  individual  is  greater  than 
the  native  energies  of  men  which  have  brought  out  the  grand  history  of  the  ages. 

God  made  man  to  be  a  master,  and  a  king;  all  the  world  shall  serve  him.  The 
title  deeds  were  given  to  the  father  of  the  human  race,  and  the  children  are 
heirs.  To  man  it  was  said — "  thou  shalt  have  dominion  here."  And  he  was 
endowed  with  sufficient  force  to  obtain  and  govern. 

The  world!  consider  it  in  its  various  departments  Consider  it  as  science 
reveals  it ;  consider  it  in  the  light  of  Geology  ;  consider  it  in  the  light  of  Chem- 
istry ;    consider  it  in  the  light  of  Mechanics  ;   consider  its  Flora  ;    its  Minerals  . 
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its  Soils;  its  Animal  Organisms;  consider  it  astronomically — and  that  which 
outside  of  it  comes  within  the  gras])  of  the  human  brain.  We  are  helped  to  an 
understanding  of  the  wealth  of  our  being  in  that  we  are  conscious  of  power  to 
appreciate  the  value,  and  glory,  of  the  world  God  has  given  us.  The  sciences 
prove  our  individual  power.  And  this  power  is  life-capital  and  every  man  is 
expected  to  report  a  fair  percentage  gained  at  the  close  of  the  mortal  career. 

But  the  sciences  do  not  prove  all  the  individual  capital.  Science  is  in  its 
infancy.  The  unknown,  and  undiscovered  is  greater  than  the  known,  and 
discovered.  We  are  given  up  to  dreams.  The  uncertain  future  is  lighted  with 
visions.  We  feel  like  all  true  genius  that  exclaims,  throwing  down  chisel,  pen 
or  pencil  at  the  last,  "I  can  do  better  than  that." 

But  the  capital  we  have  received  from  God  is  not  the  full  amount  of  our 
capital.  All  past  achievement  helps  the  individual  of  to-day.  He  who  is  born 
to-day  does  not  begin  life  where  those  of  the  last  century,  or  the  first  began  It 
is  true  he  begins  with  the  alphabet,  but  all  that  has  been  discovered  comes  to 
aid,  and  fastens  his  education  :  so  that  graduating  on  commencement  day — he 
is  thoroughly  finished  to  move  on  where  no  human  footstep  is  visible,  to  grapple 
with  strange  forces,  to  uncover  the  glory  of  God,  to  bring  out  of  the  darkness 
rare  gems  that  shall  sparkle  in  the  light,  and  to  move  on  a  "  Sublime  Columbus,'1 
strong  in  faith  of  new  continents  ;  eager,  hopeful  and  patient. 

Brain  and  Heart  and  Hand — given  in  the  make  up  of  being  ;  Science,  Art, 
and  Literature — heired  from  those  who  have  gone  before  us — is  not  the  Life 
Capital  of  man  in  the  19th  Century  munificent  and  princely? 

The  theater  of  his  operations  a  planet  of  no  mean  proportions,  less  indeed 
than  Saturn  with  her  broad  zones  of  Golden  light,  and  Jupiter  with  his  mag- 
nificent satellites  ;  but  the  most  "  valuable  goods  are  done  up  in  small  bundles," 
and  our  planet  is  full  of  divine  glories,  from  the  azure  rocks  to  the  surface, 
and  from  the  surface  outward  through  an  atmosphere  opulent  with  values  up  to 
the  eternal  dome  of  the  heavens. 

Infinite  pains  were  taken  by  the  Great  Master  Builder^to  make  this  world 
sufficiently  interesting  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  immortal  beings  who  were, 
for  a  time,  to  dwell  in  it.  For  long  ago  the  forces  of  God  were  active  in  the 
work  of  construction.  And  not  until  everything  was  ready — suited  to  the 
Divine  Mind — not  until  the  earth,  the  waters,  and  the  atmosphere  were  filled 
with  secrets — not  until  the  beautiful  glowed  in  the  plains,  and  the  sublime  was 
throned  on  mountain  top  and  oeean  wave  ;  not  until  the  heaven  over  all  was 
spangled  with  stars,  and  crowded  with  magnificent  worlds,  and  blazing  comets  ; 
not  until  all  that  was  in  man,  of  faculty  and  force  could  find  entertainment  and 
advantage  in  study ;  not  until  the  world  was  made  infinitely  provocative  to  the 
whole  being  of  man,  was  man  called  forth  to  possess  and  enjoy. 

The  grand  world  itelf  bears  testimony  to  the  opulence  of  man's  nature — its 
possibilities.  He  has  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  nature  through  all  her  forms 
of  loveliness,  seeks  out  every  nerve  of  the  immortal  soul  to  touch  and  thrill  it. 
He  has  love  of  the  sublime,  and  the  mountain — the  ocean — Niagara  and  Vesuvius, 
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address  liini  with  a  force  that  bows  his  regal  head.  He  has  love  for  mathematics; 
and  the  world  is  full  of  units  and  angles  to  challenge  the  powers  of  his  brain. 
Ili^  whole  being  quivers  with  a  divine  discontent,  and  he  cannot  rest  in  the 
presence  of  phenomena,  and  the  whole  world  is  phenomena,  and  all  its  depart- 
ments are  full  of  secrets.  Buried  in  the  heart  of  mountains,  and  in  ocean  deeps, 
and  beneath  the  stratas  of  earth,  God  has  hidden  his  richest  thought,  the  rarest 
gems,  and  the  most  valuable  truths,  and  man  tunnels  the  mountains  with  his 
enginery  ;  he  digs  iuto  the  rocks  with  hammer,  and  pick,  and  blast ;  he  dives 
into  the  oceans  and  speculates  on  his  finding — and  thus  builds  up  the  sciences. 

The  inventory  of  capital  still  goes  on.  Not  only  do  the  phenomena  of  earth, 
ocean  and  sky  challenge  the  faculty,  brain,  heart  and'  muscle,  but  the  world  of 
society — man  with  man,  the  social  problems,  questions  of  government,  and  duty, 
and  obligation,  and  love  ;  and  the  possibilities  of  man  are  equal  to  the  challenge 
here  given.    . 

The  prophecy  of  final  society  based  on  human  possibilities  may  express  itself 
in  no  less  hopeful  words  than  those  of  the  sacred  prophecy  : 

"  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down 
with  the  kid  ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  together;  and  a 
little  child  shall  lead  them." 

A  shrewd  financier  projects  a  business  enterprise  which  requires  a  capital 
of  $100,000.  He  examines  his  bank  account,  looks  over  his  bonds  and 
mortgages,  his  stock  certificates,  and  finds  himself  posessor  of  an  amount  equal 
to  the  capital  required,  which  he  immediately  invests,  and  the  business  is 
opened  . 

I  find  every  man  the  fortunate  possessor  of  sufficient  capital  with  which  to 
enter  upon  the  great  business  of  life,  and  which,  if  he  use  it  well,  will  be  found 
enough  to  give  him  the  most  satisfactory  success. 

The  business  of  life  is  indicated  in  the  character  of  the  capital.  Brain, 
Heart,  Muscle.  All  that  any  man  is  called  upon  to  do — all  that  it  is  highest 
joy  to  do,  his  heaven,  is  to  express  himself]  to  work  out  his  psalm  of  life,  his 
poem,  so  that  when  he  dies,  his  voice  in  history  will  be  heard,  and  understood 
in  the  works  he  leaves  behind  him.  The  precaution  is  quite  sufficient  to  call 
every  man  out  in  the  perfect  fullness  of  his  idiosyncrasy,  so  that  no  man  need 
die  without  having  been  addressed  in  every  faculty  of  his  being,  and  thrilled 
in  every  nerve.  Xo  power  of  his  mind  need  remain  unused  for  want  of  occasion  ; 
no  possibility  of  love  is  useless,  or  need  remain  untouched.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  any  well  man  to  carry  his  arm  in  a  sling  for  want  of  something  to  do. 
Every  faculty  is  for  use  and  indicates  its  use,  as  clearly  as  do  the  senses. 

All  the  discords  of  life  arise  from  imperfect  expressions  which  men  give  of 
themselves — people  out  of  place  and  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  do  what  they  have 
no  native  ability  to  do. 

All  life  has  the  possibility  of  harmony:  And  all  people  are  so  many  notes 
in  God's  musical  scale,  and  may  be  arranged  along  the  bars  in  exquisite  relation 
that  when  every  man  shall  give  faithful  expression  to  himself  the  anthem  will 
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be  sublime,  the  glory  of  men,  the  joy  of  angels,  and  the  highest  praise  of  God. 
Even  the  sharps  and  flats,  through  such  people  are  somewhat  ignored  in  society, 
will  be  found  all  right  in  the  harmony. 

The  great  thing — the  sum  of  all  life  questions  is  expression.  Hypocrisy  is 
not  needed;  no  man  need  hide  himself;  no  man  need  be  ashamed  of  his  real 
self.     Come  out  boldly,  come  out  joyfully,  come  out  really. 

Let  the  world  see,  and  feel  you  ;  see  and  feel  yourself  in  the  history  you  are 
making.  Express  yourself  in  what  you  are  doing.  But  if  you  find  that  this 
business,  or  that,  does  not  express  what  you  are,  do  something  else — be  encour- 
aged that  there  is  a  way — a  business,  or  an  employment  that  can  turn  you  inside 
out,  and  make  you  known  to  all  men.  Don't  fear  the  exposition  ;  if  it  is  fair 
and  full  you  will  have  the  glory  of  it.  No  man  need  blush  at  his  own  image  if 
it  be  true  to  nature, — but  at  his  own  paints  and  daubs  they  may  have  just 
occasion  for  blushing. 

Let  every  man  consider  his  capital  carefully.  It  is  always  a  pity  to  spoil  a 
good  blacksmith  in  making  a  poor  lawyer,  or  a  good  carpenter  for  a  minister ; 
and  it  is  equally  pitiable  to  sj)oil  a  good  lawyer  or  minister  for  a  poor  black- 
smith, or  carpenter. 

All  necessary  labor  is  honorable;  to  discuss  the  questions  of  state  before  lis- 
tening Senates,  no  more  than  to  carry  the  hod  for  the  mason.  To  decide  ques- 
tions of  law  in  the  robes  of  the  Chief  Justice  no  more  than  to  make  a  shoe  or  a 
shovel.  There  may  be  as  grand  a  heroism  over  the  wash  tub  as  in  the  life  of 
a  Queen  ;  as  grand  a  spirit  in  the  humble  service  at  home  and  among  the  child- 
ren, as  on  the  rostrum  pleading  with  eloquent  speech  for  the  right  of 
universal  suffrage.  It  is  not  in  simply  showing  the  plan,  or  in  driving  the  peg, 
making  a  speech,  or  giving  the  decision,  but  in  the  spirit  with  which  you  toil. 
The  moral  nature  rises  sublime  at  this  crisis.  The  price  of  a  day's  work — the 
justice's  salary,  or  the  lawyer's  fee,  is  incidental, — that  is  not  the  inspiration  of 
labor.  The  inspiration  is  in  the  higher  sentiment,  you  are  doing  necessary  worh 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  The  ring  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer,  or  the  mason's 
trowel  may  be  invested  with  a  spirit  that  shall  ally  it  with  all  the  moral  forces 
working  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

The  poet  writes  his  sweetest  poem,  full  of  his  best  thoughts,  his  whole  soul  is 
in  it  for  he  would  bless  humanity.  The  painter  paints  his  dream,  the  canvas 
glows  with  its  beauty,  he  puts  his  soul  in  it  for  he  would  bless  humanity. 

The  Senator  makes  his  speech  it  is  full  of  wisdom,  it  is  eloquent  with  truth, 
it  is  grand  in  its  sentiments,  he  has  thrown  his  whole  into  its  rounded  periods 
for  he  would  bless  humanity.  The  inventor  wearies  his  brain  in  the  endeavor 
to  bring  out  of  the  nebula  of  his  thoughts  some  clear  and  distinct  idea  he  feels 
to  be  there,  that  it  may  be  resolved  into  some  new  machine  of  inestimable  value, 
he  puts  his  whole  soul  into  the  effort  for  he  would  bless  humanity.  And  may 
not  all  the  humble  artisans  toil  for  the  same  noble  end  ?  the  board  and  clothing 
of  the  workers  being  simply  incidental.  The  plough,  the  locomotive,  the 
reaper,  and  all  the  implements  of  trade,  and  products  of  labor  are  in  harmoni- 
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ous  relation  with  the  ideal  of  the  painter,  the  speech  of  the  senator,  and  the 
poem  of  the  poet,  and  the  highest  and  best  toned  sermon  on  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

The  right  spirit  animating  all  workers  imparts  a  moral  significance  to  all 
labor  and  brings  all  its  products  into  accord  with  the  highest  and  best  thoughts 
that  elevate  the  standard  of  literature,  the  richest  ideals  of  art,  the  noblest  in- 
spirations that  have  held  men  to  duty,  and  principle,  in  the  great  crisis  of  the 
worlds  history  ;  and  with  the  sublime  heroism  of  those  who  have  gone  to  death 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  have  welcomed  the  dungeon  and  the  stake  for  truth 
and  conscience. 

Xo  worker  in  any  of  the  departments  of  necessary  work,  however  humble, 
can  be  dispised,  with  impunity.  We  admire  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Cicero 
and  Homer.  With  glad  hearts  we  thank  God  that  such  men  were  born  ;  wTe  are 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  massive  intellects  of  Webster  and  Bacon,  Newton 
Plato  and  Socrates — the  greatest  philosophical  minds  among  the  multitudes  avIio 
have  stamped  their  individuality  upon  history  and  made  themselves  distinctive- 
ly immortal  in  the  life  of  the  colossal  man,  but  we  feel  admiration  as  profound 
for  the  humblest  man  on  earth  who  in  his  little  shpere  gives  full  expression  to 
himself,  and  brings^out  the  sweetness  of  his  soul  in  his  humble  calling.  As 
worthy  of  a  crown  is  he,  as  the  most  gifted  whose  ideals  glow  in  the  literature 
of  the  world,  or  the  most  philosophic  whose  mind  grasps  the  weightiest  ques- 
tions, and  gives  direction  to  the  politics  of  an  age.  The  angels  sing  the 
anthems  at  his  coronation  which  echo  and  reecho  along  the  eternal  arches  in 
rapturous  harmonies,  giving  equal  glory  to  full  orbed  souls  whether  the  talent 
in  life  capital  be  one  or  five. 

Let  no  man  bury  his  talent  though  it  be  single.  Study  your  forte.  Every 
man  has  an  aptitude  in  himself  to  do  what  is  impossible  to  another,  that  ap- 
titude is  his  world,  be  it  great  or  small.  Let  him  fill  it,  and  it  is  enough.  His 
crown  is  ready  in  the  waiting  hands  of  God.  Out  of  no  man's  soul  is  born  an 
ambition  that  hungers  beyond  his  possibility.  Full  expression,  beyond  this  is 
no  desire.  "Thou  delivcredst  unto  me  five  talents ;  behold,  I  have  gained  be- 
side them  five  talents  more."  Or,  "  Thou  delivcredst  unto  me  two  talents ; 
behold,  I  have  gained  two  others  beside  them." 

Erosophians  :  You  live  in  the  19th  Century.  The  tide  of  youthful  blood 
has  its  ebb  and  flow  in  your  hearts.  You  are  looking  out  upon  the  earth  in  the 
bright  summer  morning  of  life.  The  world  beneath  you  is  glorious  bathed  in 
the  sunshine  of  young  ambition.  The  sublime  is  on  every  hand.  The  eternal 
dome  glittering  with  suns  and  systems  lifted  high  above  your  heads,  gives 
limitless  space  for  the  play  of  all  your  powers.  Rejoice  in  that  you  live.  Re- 
joice in  that  you  were  born  in  this  age.  Rejoice  in  the  amount,  and  character 
of  Life-capital  with  which  you  enter  the  great  field  of  opportunity.  Rejoice 
that  in  the  earnest  beginning  of  your  career  you  are  welcomed  on  the  threshold 
by  the  goddess  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  old  chains  that  bound  the 
fathers  strewT  the  ground.     Superstition  has  lost  her  scepter  even  in  the  sacred 
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realm  of  religion ;  thanks  to  the  brave  old  iconoclasts  who  tore  down  her 
images,  desecrated  her  graves,  exploded  her  mysteries,  and  asserted  the  indi- 
vidual right  of  reason  and  conscience  in  the  presence  of  her  arrogant  priesthood. 
The  broad  ideas  of  this  age,  every  one  of  which  has  a  history  written  in 
blood,  present  to  you  the  best  conditions  of  success.  Be  bold  and  fearless,  but 
let  your  boldness  and  daring  be  the  inspiration  of  the  truest  ambition.  Be 
reverent  and  trustful,  ever  jealous  of  your  liberties  lest  in  the  flush  of  success, 
and  the  pride  of  intellect  you  forget  the  chains  that  bind  man  to  the  worst 
idolatry — the  worship  of  himself.  Love  is  the  essence  of  all  true  life.  Success 
without  it  is  defeat  and  victory  disgrace. 


The    Zetecalian     Society. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  present  to  the  ladies  of  this  society  and  the  readers 
of  our  book,  the  able  and  interesting  address  "  Education  a  Life  Work,"  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Newbury  Adams,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Adams  has  consented  to  its  publication  at  some  future  time  as  "  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Zetecalian  Society  of  Lombard  University,  June 
14th,  1870." 
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Earjh's    Battle   Fields, 


MARY   ANN    CHAPIN. 


Wars  have  existed  through  all  time.  Not  only  in  the  present  or  historic 
periods,  but  far  back  in  the  mythical  times,  do  we  find  traces  of  the  strife,  which 
seems  a  natural  quality  of  the  human  mind,  finding  expressions  in  the  conflicts 
of  the  ages,  on  the  bloody  battle  fields  of  the  earth,  where  human  bodies  are 
mangled  and  human  lives  sacrificed  to  maintain  some  principle ;  good  or  evil. 
But  when  the  victory  is  gained,  the  groans  of  the  wounded  are  turned  into 
shouts  of  joy,  the  despair  of  the  dying  into  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 

A  conflict  has  ever  been  going  on  between  right  and  wrong  ;  between  justice 
and  tyranny.  History  dwells  long  on  the  contentions  and  victories  of  every 
clime.  It  is  indeed  not  much  more  than  a  chronicler  of  the  many  disastrous 
wars  which  have  occurred,  with  the  occasionally  brilliant  victory  which  some 
fortunate  commander  secures. 

Not  more  signal  of  a  nation's  valor  are  the  triumphs  of  the  battle  field,  than 
the  triumphs  of  the  mind,  when  it  has  outstripped  the  errors  of  the  past,  and 
set  before  the  world  in  a  new  light,  the  truth  long  buried  beneath  the  debris  of 
false  philosophy,  or  those  most  glorious  triumphs  of  the  spirit  which  dispel 
doubt  and  darkness  from  the  soul,  and  bring  to  light  heaven-born  truths  of 
immortality  and  divine  mercy. 

What  worldly  victory  can  be  compared  with  that  heroic  spirit  that  could 
meekly  bear  every  reproach,  even  the  torture  of  the  cross  ;  on  those  early  fol- 
lowers and  martyrs  who  found  strength  in  the  faith  of  God,  rather  than  in 
swords  and  battle  axes. 

Not  only  are  the  scenes  of  carnage  caused  by  the  conflict  of  human  will  in 
deadly  combat,  rightly  called  by  the  name  of  battlefields,  but  there  are  many 
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others  whose  struggles  are  not  less  severe,  and  whose  victories  are  not  less  grand. 
These  are  indeed  the  truer,  nobler  battlefields  of  earth. 

Change  is  everywhere  apparent.  That  which  was  new,  ere  we  observe  the 
change,  'tis  old.  We  can  scarce  keep  pace  witli  the  swiftly  flying  current  of 
events.  The  mind  is  ever  active  and  stays  not  in  its  progress.  We  are  scarcely 
settled  in  our  theories  of  some  philosophical  phenomenon,  when  a  master  mind 
revolutionizes  the  whole  science  and  our  pet  ideas  are  cast  away,  as  idle  specula- 
tions, while  some  more  subtle  invisible  agent  is  found  to  be  the  cause  of  all 
those  occurrences  which  we  so  lately  thought  we  understood.  Thus  by  a  former 
theory  heat  was  supposed  to  be  a  subtle  fluid,  or  ether,  which  pervaded  all 
bodies,  and  which  when  not  active  was  called  latent  heat  ;  changing  from  that 
the  most  acceptable  view  now  taken  is  the  vibratory.  Light  also  was  supposed 
to  be  particles  of  the  luminous  body  itself,  but  now  that  idea  is  discarded  and 
it  is  thought  to  be  undulations  of  an  etherial  fluid  filling  all  space. 

These  theories  seem  now  to  almost  settle  the  many  intangible  questions  con- 
nected with  the  subject — but  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  these, 
likewise,  will  be  overturned  by  further  investigation,  and  others  approaching 
nearer  the  truth,  be  established.  Not  only  in  the  domain  of  philosophical 
inquiry  is  this  revolution  taking  place,  but  in  the  religious  world  have  changes 
ever  been  occurring  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  christian  era  to  the  present 
time. 

The  early  doctrines  of  the  church  although  essentially  the  same  as  now,  or 
having  the  same  influence  on  the  mind  in  its  efforts  to  restrain  every  one  from 
unholiness,  and  to  encourage  them  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  have  been  con. 
stantly  modified  until  externally  they  possess  no  resemblance  to  those  now 
advocated. 

The  church  in  its  primitive  days  showed  the  utmost  simplicity  and  meekness, 
but  after  several  centuries  having  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of 
many,  it  became  exclusive,  clothing  itself  with  ostentation,  forgetting  its  mas- 
ter's teaching  when  he  rebuked  the  Jews  for  their  love  of  vain  glory. 

At  the  close  of  the  dark  ages  there  was  destined  to  be  another  great  upheaval 
of  old  ideas,  by  the  breaking  away  of  the  Protestants  from  the  mother  church, 
and  now  each  separate  church  differs  from  every  other  one,  and  is  itself 
being  constantly  changed  so  that  although  we  owe  everything  to  the  first 
promulgators  who  dared  to  rebel  from  the  ignoble  rule  of  the  established 
church  ;  still  there  are  but  few  who  in  any  great  degree  endorse  their  sentiments. 
Brave  indeed  was  that  small  band  of  Greeks  who  so  valiantly  defended  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae;  but  how  much  greater  courage  was  exhibited  by  Luther 
when  he  braved  the  scoffs  and  hatred  of  the  world  and  risked  even  life  for 
the  sake  of  that  which  he  believed  to  be  his  duty. 

Napoleon  with  his  mighty  will  could  sway  at  his  bidding  the  marshalled 
hosts  of  thousands,  and  could  nerve  every  arm  with  renewed  strength,  to  rush 
again  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight— could  conquer  nations,  and  make  a  continent 
tremble  for  its  safety  ;  but  this  overpowering  mind  was  far  surmounted  by  that 
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of  Newton  who  with  long  and  careful  research  was  enabled  to  look  beyond  the 
confines  of  earth  and  grasp  in  a  single  thought  the  law  of  the  universe 
— gravitation. 

Xapoleon  foiling  from  his  proud  position,  was,  even  before  death,  hated  by 
many  who  had  been  his  ardent  admirers  and  followers,  and  after  death,  remem- 
bered only  as  a  man  that  made  everything  bow  to  his  own  will,  regardless  of 
the  feelings  and  welfare  of  others;  while  Newton  by  his  life  bestowed  upon 
mankind  an  inestimable  blessing,  for  which  all  coming  generations  will  praise 
him. 

Long  and  well  did  our  revolutionary  fathers  struggle  for  an  independence  ; 
great  indeed  should  be  the  honor  ascribed  to  each  one  of  those  noble  patriots  ; 
but  more  than  all  is  honor  due  to  him,  who  with  calm,  steady  mind,  and  earnest 
prayerful  heart  could  see  through  the  clouds  of  battle  smoke  to  the  bright 
peace  beyond,  and  with  unswerving  integrity  guided  the  ship  of  state  beyond 
the  breakers — the  man  first  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  these  various  contentions  which  have  ever  been  going 
on,  upon  our  earth  in  its  developement  and  progress,  the  different  nations  would 
probably  be  now  as  formerly  but  little  advanced  above  the  savage  state. 

It  seems  necessary  that  old  ideas  be  constantly  replaced  by  new  ones,  while 
the  ruder  races  retreat  to  give  place  to  the  more  refined  and  cultivated. 

But  these  changes  cannot  be  accomplished  without  long  periods  of  time,  and 
ofttimes  bitter  wars.  Men  become  so  accustomed  to  old  methods,  never  depart- 
ing from  the  beaten  track  of  their  ancestors,  that  they  look  with  suspicion  on 
any  innovation  upon  their  established  ideas,  and  generally  it  requires  more  than 
moral  suasion  to  convince  them  of  this  error. 

It  is  only  by  some  daring  person  who  breaking  loose  from  the  restraints  of 
popular  opinion,  fears  not  to  oppose  the  adopted  usage  of  society,  that  all  the 
reforms  are  accomplished.  It  is  now  seldom  necessary  to  resort  to  arms  as  the 
conflict  of  ideas  works  a  nobler  and  more  lasting  good.  The  late  rebellion  of 
the  South  was  planned  by  wicked  men  for  a  more  wicked  purpose,  but  at  least 
one  great  good  resulted  from  this  intended  evil. 

Thus  doth  God  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure  work  in  ways  which  we 
know  not  of. 

Roll  on  Time,  nor  cease  thy  conflicts  until  error  is  banished  from  our  fair 
earth,  and  sin  no  more  exists !  until  all  that's  good  shall  reign  triumphant. 

Then  shall  the  world  be  like  a  mighty  harp,  perfectly  attuned  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  life  one  grand  sweet    song. 


-Hidden    Woi\th, 

FLORA   AMANDA   EDWARDS. 

"  Each  consecrates  some  precious  part, 

Some  secret  store  of  hidden  worth  ; 

We  garner  each  our  harvest  sheaves, 

Our  golden  memories  of  earth, 

Against  the  winter  time  of  need, 

That  we  may  after,  come  and  feed." 
Nature,  throughout  all  her  vast  domains,  has  everywhere  stored  away  unseen 
and  innumerable  treasures,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  student  to  search  out  and 
bring  with  their  talismanic  influence,  to  increase   the  wisdom  and  happiness  of 
man. 

The  outward  world,  with  all  its  countless  numbers  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  life,  the  myriads  of  stars,  and  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  are  replete  with 
hidden  truths,  which  are  yet  to  be  brought  to  light. 

But  the  mind  must  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  an  understanding  of  the  mighty 
laws  and  forces  of  nature,  to  be  skillful  in  this  great  work.  The  intuitions 
must  be  refined,  and  the  heart  aroused  to  the  inspiration  of  its  task,  if  the  bright 
and  shining  truths  of  the  world  within  us,  and  the  world  about  us,  be  revealed 
and  interpreted  in  their  glory  and  power. 

Early  in  life,  our  attention  is  directed  towards  the  importance  of  acquiring, 
for  ourselves,  the  golden  key  of  knowledge;  for  we  are  told,  that  by  means  of 
its  magic  power,  we  may  unlock  and  open  wide  the  iron  gates,  which  guard 
those  precious  truths  from  the  rude  and  unappreciative  gaze  of  the  ignorant. 
With  this  thought  held  temptingly  before  us,  we  eagerly  commence  our  ap- 
pointed tasks,  determined  if  possible  to  prove  the  reality  of  that  wondrous 
power,  termed  knowledge.  And  although  time  in  passing,  checks  somewhat  the 
ardent  feelings  with  which  we  made  our  first  attempts,  yet  we  find  in  gathering 
up  its  memorial  relics,  that  the  moments  were  not  wholly  lost,  for  almost  uncon- 
sciously to  ourselves,  as  one  has  beautifully  said,  "  Our  days  have  been  woven 
into  weeks  of  blithe  labor,  and  our  weeks  are  rolled  into  harvest  months  of 
triumph,  and  our  months  are  bound  in  the  golden  sheaves  of  years." 

Life  is  justly  comparable  to  a  vast  field,  in  which  we  sow,  and  reap  our 
harvests  of  good  or  evil.  While  our  souls  are  unfathomable  store-houses, 
wherein  are  garnered  the  ripe  and  the  unripe  fruits,  the  treasured  wheat,  or  the 
useless  chaff,  for  the  law  is  broad  and  unfailing.  "As  the  laborer  sows  so  shall  he 
reap."  And  as  in  the  material  world  culture  insures  the  production  of  a  superior 
harvest  from  the  soil,  so  in  our  own  world,  culture  is  eminently  necessary  for  the 
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expansion,  and  more  perfect  developement  of  the  mind.  One  of  the  first  and 
most  essential  elements,  required  in  this  culture,  is  a  well  tempered  and  rightly 
directed  ambition.  Not  that  shallow  desire  which  prompts  one,  when  he  aims 
at  nothing  higher  than  to  be  as  great,  or  perhaps  a  little  greater,  than  his  neigh- 
bors. Indeed  it  is  because  of  this  low  mark  that  there  is  so  much  of  rivalry, 
jealousy,  and  vain  glory  in  society. 

But  let  the  aim  be  that  perfection  which  every  soul  can  image  unto  itself. 
Then  as  one  ascends  the  heights  of  knowledge,  in  whatever  direction,  the  horizon 
will  widen  at  every  step.  And  however  distant  the  outline,  he  will  feel  that  it 
is  but  an  imaginary  line  to  that  which  may  be  known. 

How  few  there  are,  of  the  great  mass  of  people,  who  ever  penetrate  into,  or 
endeavor  to  understand  any  thing  of  their  own  nature ;  which  to  them  is  as 
unreal  and  shadowy  as  some  far  distant  planets,  of  which  perchance  they  have 
heard  the  name,  but  beyond  that,  all  is  vague  and  unknown.  If  they  chance  to 
cast  a  glance  inward,  there  seems  to  be  such  a  dark  chaos,  that  they  shrink  away 
from  any  further'  investigation,  frightened  at  themselves.  But  if  they  could 
with  more  firmness^  of  purpose,  continue  a  little  longer  in  their  soul-searching 
task,  they  would  be  able  to  discern  not  only  what  they  had  been,  and  already 
were,  but  also  what,  with  earnest  effort,  they  might  become,  in  the  germs  of 
glorious  promise  therein  concealed. 

The  mind  must  thoroughly  arouse  itself  to  the  desire  and  effort  of  self-im- 
provement, to  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  knowledge.  But  even  then  its 
work  is  but  just  begun,  for  it  must  first  search  out  and  separate  the  good  from 
the  evil,  the  true  from  the  false,  then  nourish,  strengthen,  and  develop  the  germs 
throughout  all  the  "  Summer  of  life,"  that  in  harvest  time,  its  treasures  shall 
be'golden  and  beautiful. 

There  seems  to  be  at  the  present  day,  a  strong  tendency  towards  superficial 
culture,  caused  no  doubt  by  the  vast  amount  of  periodicals  constantly  pouring 
from  the  press,  containing  thoughts  as  various  as  the  different  minds  that  con- 
ceive them ;  and  in  our  great  desire  to  know  something  of  each,  we  are  tempted 
to  glide  over,  with  rapidity  and  consequent  carelessness,  the  greatest  amount  in 
the  least  time  possible. 

Facts  should  not  be  hoarded  up  in  the  mind  as  the  miser  hoards  his  gold, 
merely  for  possession's  sake.  Gold  and  silver  are  neither  food,  nor  shelter,  nor 
raiment,  and  should  be  valued  only  as  means  through  all  of  which  these  can  be 
obtained.  So  facts  and  ideas,  are  neither  virtue,  nor  reason,  nor  wisdom,  and 
are  valuable  only  in  so  for  as  they  are  mediums,  through  which  avc  may  acquire 
these  priceless  treasures. 

One  must  not  content  himself  with  dim,  half  formed  views  of  things,  but 
must  strike  down  to  the  very  roots,  if  he  ever  wishes  to  accomplish  anything  of 
real  merit.  It  may  be  pleasing  to  pluck  here  and  there,  a  flower  or  leaf,  but 
not  profitable,  for  they  will  soon  fade  and  wither,  without  some  depth  of  earth 
to  nourish  them. 

Again,  intellectual  culture,  in  carrying  out  the  higher  standard  of  excellence, 
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which  is  to  strengthen  and  unfold  in  their  beauty  the  hidden  powers  of  the 
mind— must  aid  in  building  up  a  force  of  native  thought,  which  may  be  turned 
at  will  on  any  subject  worthy  of  investigation. 

In  the  study  of  history,  one  may  have  acquired  all  the  important  names.dates, 
and  facts,  with  regard  to  certain  events,  yet  if  this  is  all,  if  he  has  failed  to 
glean  the  deeper,  broader,  and  more  significant  truths  which  overshadow  and 
give  character  to  those  events,  then  indeed  he  has  but  a  poor  reward  for  all  his 
toil.  For  he  has  been  feeding  on  nothing  but  dry  husks,  while  just  within  his 
grasp  were  precious  fruits  of  wisdom,  overflowing  with  fresh  and  healthful 
nutriment  for  his  mind.  The  successive  events  of  history  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  separate  units,  but  as  links  of  one  vast  chain,  on  every  one  of  which 
is  inscribed  a  phrase,  discoursing  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  and  por- 
traying  the  continued  exhibition  of  God's  providence.  Thus  studied  it  is  one  of 
the  noblest  of  the  sciences,  for  it  treats  of  the  highest  of  God's  creations  ;  but 
studied  as  a  mere  commingling  of  facts,  all  sciences  are  alike  characterless,  and 
devoid  of  merit. 

Among  the  mind's  most  treasured  possessions,  is  the  sense  of  perception  of 
beauty.  Its  germ  is  implanted  in  every  human  soul,  and  there  is  no  power 
which  admits  of  greater  cultivation.  Through  its  reflected  light  the  greatest 
truths,  win  their  way  most  surely  and  most  deeply  into  the  soul.  Its  enjoyments 
are  so  refined,  and  elevated,  that  it  is  painful  to  think  of  those,  who  through 
indolence,  have  suffered  this  grand  power  to  become  weak  and  inactive.  That 
portion  of  creation,  which  ministers  to  our  material  wants,  is  so  very  minute, 
that  one  who  considers  this  alone,  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  a  narrow  dungeon, 
compared  with  the  temple  of  beauty— this  fair  and  glorious  universe— in  which 
the  appreciative  soul  dwells.  What  beauty  is,  is  a  question  which  the  most 
penetrating  mind  has  failed  to  satisfactorily  answer.  Only  this  we  know,  as  it 
becomes  the  more  emblematical,  or  expressive  of  spiritual  attributes,  as  it  seems 
to  lose  its  material  aspect  and  acquires  that  of  an  etherial  character,  do  we 
recognize  the  more  perfect  beauty,  before  which  the  soul  bows  down,  with  teel- 
ings  almost  akin  to  worship,  in  their  intensity.  How  necessary  it  is  then  that 
the  moral,  religious,  social,  and  intellectual  principle  of  our  nature  be  culti- 
vated and  strengtened  ;  for  it  is  in  this  way  alone  that  we  can  ever  truly  interpret 
and  enjoy  the  loveliness  and  grandeur  of  God's  creation. 

Thus  prepared  we  may  enter  with  appreciative  hearts  into  the  great  gallery 
of  Nature,  within  whose  charmed  precincts  are  ever  gathered  as  a  holy  trinity 
— beauty,  truth  and  right. 

Let  us  seek  out  the  germs,  suggestions,  and  models  of  thought,  therein  con- 
cealed; for  as  a  reward  of  such  seeking,  there  will  always  remain  some  flower, 
not  yet  trampled  under  foot— some  glimpse  of  peak  or  cloud  or  blue  expanse- 
some  voice  of  breeze  or  storm,  to  be  interpreted— which  shall  be  as  wondrous 
touch-stones  of  human  feeling,  ever  turning  the  soul  into  purer  and  deeper 
harmonies,  and  filling  it  with  visions  of  the  infinite  and  sublime. 
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Thought  is  the  product  of  certain  mental  faculties  which  we  call  the  intellect. 
Language  is  any  means  of  communicating  thought,  feeling,  or  purpose,  and 
hence  is  the  logical  body  of  thought.  Each  age  has  had  a  different  language, 
because  its  modes  and  channels  of  thought  have  been  different.  In  order  to 
understand  thoroughly  the  true  history  of  any  nation,  or  age,  and  to  estimate 
accurately  its  degree  of  progress  it  is  necessary  to  study  its  thought  and  its 
modes  of  expressing  that  thought.  The  Greek  tongue  expresses  more  fully  the 
characteristics  of  that  nation  than  all  the  histories  ever  written  ;  and  the  Latin, 
nourishing  at  a  later  day,  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  and  at  once  gives  the 
student  the  very  data  by  which  to  estimate  their  respective  civilizations.  The 
one,  bold,  prominent  and  expressive,  exhibits  the  warlike  traits  of  the  Roman, 
while  the  other,  beautiful,  versatile  and  mild,  shows  the  refinement  and  artistic 
taste  of  the  Greek. 

Our  age  is  the  result,  the  outgrowth  of  all  former  periods,  and  its  atoms  are 
mingled  and  combined  in  various  proportions.  In  it  is  some  of  the  bold  spirit 
of  the  Roman,  some  of  the  taste  of  the  Greek,  but  more  of  that  independent 
spirit  that  knows  no  bounds  and  recognizes  no  superior. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  mention  all  the  prominent  features  of  this  age,  nor  to 
give  an  historical  recitation  of  the  great  events  that  have  made  it  so  illustrious; 
but  to  seize  upon  the  most  important  and  discover,  if  possible,  whither  we  are 
tending. 

The  most  significant  feature  that  presents  itself  in  the  consideration  of  this 
theme,  so  vast  and  so  comprehensive,  is  the  general  tendency  to  diffusion,  to 
expansion.  It  is  unlike  all  former  ages  in  this  :  that  nothing  remains  fixed  ;  but 
everything  indicates  motion,  change,  and  consequently,  progression. 

In  the  material  world  we  readily  recognize  the  mighty  revolutions  that  are 
going  on  about  us  ;  but  the  unseen,  the  silent  revolutions  of  the  immaterial  world 
are  more  grand  by  as  much  as  mind  is  superior  to  matter.  Indeed,  nothing  is 
more  characteristic  of  our  times  than  the  great  freedom  of  human  thought,  and 
the  vast  range  of  inquiry,  that  is  presenting  itself  to  the  minds  of  all  classes  of 
men. 

This  is  eminently  a  progressive  age,  which  fact  becomes  more  apparent  when 
examined  in  the  light  of  Science.  Less  than  a  century  ago  science  had  no 
meaning  to  the  masses.  It  was  known  only  inside  the  College  walls  and  treated 
of  in  a  few  incomprehensible  and  inaccessible  volumes,  the  exclusive  property 
of  certain  royal  or  philosophical  societies.      To-day  it  is  leaying  its  retreats  and 
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going  forth  on  the  grand  mission  of  educating  the  race.  Its  light  now  shines  in 
equally  upon  the  cottage,  the  workshop  and  the  palace,  and  its  principles  arc 
made  available  forces  in  practical  affairs  of  life. 

Another  fact  that  strikes  us  most  forcibly  and  joyfully,  as  equally  illustrating 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  the  progress  of  science  itself.  It  is  safe  to  say,  that 
within  the  present  century  every  branch  of  science  has  increased  tenfold,  and  no 
human  intellect  can  foretell  the  fields  it  may  explore,  nor  the  mysteries  it  may 
make  plain.  It  is  no  longer  content  with  its  victories  over  matter,  but  with 
reason  and  religion,  as  its  guides,  it  is  invading  the  realms  of  the  unknown,  and 
seeking  to  comprehend  the  laws  which  govern  there.  This  leads  me  to  mention 
the  supposed  conflict  between  science  and  religion.  The  doctrine  that  many 
facts  of  science  stand  opposed  to  the  Bible  and  religion  has  had  more  or  less 
advocates,  but  as  science  becomes  more  truly  scientific,  and  religion  more  theo- 
retic there  is  found  to  be  no  conflict  between  them,  but  the  most  perfect 
harmony.  Indeed,  they  are  the  counterparts  of  each  other,  the  one  most  beauti- 
fully shedding  its  light  upon  the  other. 

The  tendency  of  our  age  may  also  find  a  happy  illustration  in  the  progress  of 
literature  and  art,  as  their  influence  goes  forth  to  soften,  to  teach  and  to  bless. 
They  are  the  hand-maids  of  science  ;  while  the  one  awakens  and  expands  the 
intellectual  faculties,  the  others  portray  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  sweetest  affec- 
tions and  grandest  conceptions  of  the  human  soul.  Their  influences  are  no 
longer  confined  to  the  elect,  the  educated  few;  but  books  of  sterling  merit  and 
paintings  of  the  highest  order  ornament  the  homes  'of  all  classes  of  men. 
Through  these  genius  sheds  its  light  upon  the  common  mind,  opening  grander 
fields  for  investigation,  and  revealing  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  nature  in  its 
influence  upon  human  thought  and  human  life.  It  is  no  boasting  to  say,  that 
our  literature  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  age,  because  its  resources  are 
greater,  its  authors  more  numerous  and  its  aims  more  worthy. 

Of  the  poetry  of  our  day  too  much  cannot  be  said,  for  in  it  are  embodied  the 
finest  conceptions  and  purest  thoughts  of  the  great  master-minds  of  every  age. 
Our  poets,  unlike  those  of  ancient  times,  who  sang  of  wars  and  its  heroes,  sing 
of  humanity,  liberty  and  progress.  The  great  influence  that  poetry  has  always 
had  in  moulding  the  thoughts  and  shaping  the  destiny  ot  every  nation  has  ever 
been  felt,  and  well  might  King  James  of  England  say,  "  allow  me  to  write  the 
poetry  of  a  nation  and  I  care  not  who  make  its  laws." 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the  age  as  viewed  from 
an  intellectual  standpoint,  which  prepares  the  way  for  a  passing  remark  on  the 
religious  tendency.  The  time  was,  when  there  was  no  general  religious  spirit 
pervading  all  minds  and  animating  all  hearts,  when  the  church  presumed  to 
contain  all  the  religion,  and  the  will  of  the  pope  was  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  It  is  not  so  now.  In  fact,  recent  observations  lead  to  the  belief  that 
there  is  more  religion,  more  toleration,  and  more  humanity  outside  the  church 
than  in  it, 

In  every  land  and  in  all  climes  it  is   every  man's  right  to  serve  and  honor  his 
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Creator  in  whatever  way  lie  may  choose  ;  and  you  may  cast  him  into  the  dungeon 
and  bind  him  in  chains  if  you  will,  but  you  must  leave  him  to  commune  with  his 
God.  One  remark  more  concerning  the  progress  of  ideas  in  our  own  loved  land 
and  I  am  done. 

From  the  conflict  of  opinion,  that  is  so  characteristic  of  our  nation,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  central  thought,  no  national  idea  at  work  in  the  land  ;  and 
some,  fearful  of  the  continual  storm  that  is  raging,  would  lift  up  their  holy 
hands  and  cry  aloud  that  the  car  of  civilization  is  rolling  her  wheels  backwards. 
But  do  thyself  no  harm.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech  and  inquiry,  which  are  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  our  glorious  and 
magnanimous  government;  and  the  conflict  of  opinion  shall  go  on,  till  right 
shall  rule  in  every  land  and  until  then  we  shall  sing  with  the  poet :  "roll  on  yc 
wheels  of  time  and  bring  the  welcome  day." 
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In  tracing  man's  progress,  even  from  his  earliest  condition,  it  will  be  found 
that  he  has  passed  through  separate  and  distinct  periods,  each  tending  to  ma- 
ture a  new  order  of  society.  These  may  be  periods  of  war,  social  reforms,  or 
religious  controversary.  A  brief  allusion  to  the  origin,  growth,  and  peculiari- 
ties of  different  societies  will  afford  valuable  hints,  useful  in  the  study  of 
principles.  It  is  but  a  small  matter  to  know  that  such  men  as  Washington, 
Franklin,  or  Douglas  lived,  unless  some  definite  knowledge  is  attained  of  their 
respective  periods,  their  sources,  and  means  of  influence.  This  is  true  in  regard 
to  society.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  social  problems,  of  all  others,  are 
the  most  complicated  and  difficult  of  solution.  For  ages  they  have  baffled  the 
best  minds,  and  like  a  far  distant  planet  have  defied  the  highest  power  of  hu- 
man intelligence  to  solve  them.  Man  is  essentially  social  in  his  nature.  There 
spring  up  in  his  mind  certain  ideas  of  Virtue,  Justice  and  Right,  with  a  strong- 
desire  to  see  them  control  and  influence  human  actions.  If  his  society  be  not 
the  best  he  will  endure  what  he  cannot  cure,  and  he  will  endeavor  to  make  his 
social  system  fit  his  social  nature.  As  a  general  rule,  we  find  that  the  most 
virtuous  and  intelligent  gravitate  towards  the  highest  position  in  Society,  to 
which  place  they  are  justly  entitled.  It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  the 
social  level  is  constantly  changing.  Not  only  centuries,  but  even  portions  of 
centuries  witness  entire  revolutions  in  desires,  customs,  and  modes  of  life.  The 
importance  of  this  practical  view  can  hardly  be  over  estimated.  Each  period 
has  had  its  own  standard  of  justice  and  refinement,  its  own  theory  of  Science, 
and  its  own  system  of  Government.  In  comparing  the  different  aspects  of  So- 
ciety in  ancient  times,  none  is  found,  which  better  shows  the  sources  of  prosperi- 
ty and  adversity  than  that  of  the  Republic  of  Rome.  Its  long  continued  existence, 
and  its  universal  control  of  nations,  placed  within  its  reach  all  the  advantages 
of  power,  and  gave  to  the  Romans  the  means  of  testing  the  value  of  every  new 
thought  and  experiment.  In  surveying  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  covered 
with  the  dust  of  centuries,  it  is  impossible  not  to  discover  the  crumbling  frag- 
ments of  tyranny,  ignorance,  and  licentiousness  mingled  with  broken  pillars  of 
departed  power  and  grandeur.  The  history  of  Greece  presents  a  state  of  so- 
ciety entirely  different  from  that  of  modern  times.  Its  cities  differ  from  each 
other  in  regard  to  the  origin,  growth,  and  endowment  of  its  inhabitants.  Each 
class  had  its  own  sphere  of  activity,  each  developed  a  differnt  portion  of  the 
human  faculties,  and  all  found  decay  in  the  universal  law  of  death.  Greece,  by 
the  pure  force  of  individual  genius,  rushed  to  the~zenith  of  power,  shone  for  a 
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solitary  moment  before  the  bewildered  eyes  of  the  world,  then  sank  into  dark- 
ness forever,  because  her  social  system  was  not  firm.  Within  the  last  century 
Europe  exhibits,  on  one  side,  a  mighty  nation  thrown  from  aristocratical  ideas 
into  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  Her  noble  princes,  and  her  mighty 
philosophers  engulfed  in  the  same  whirlpool  with  the  vilest  and  meanest.  On 
the  other  side  is  beheld  a  nation  torn  into  pieces  by  her  rapacious  sovereign, 
her  fields  drenched  with  the  blood  of  the  patriots,  and  her  name  blotted  out 
from  the  list  of  nations.  Napoleon  with  a  mighty  army,  swept  over  the  land 
drenching  the  soil  with  the  blood  of  thousands,  burning  Cities,  destroying  beau- 
tiful works  of  art,  the  glory  of  ages,  and  annulling  former  theories  of  Govern- 
ment, the  effects  of  which  distruction  have  not  yet  been  remedied.  But  the  rule 
of  Napoleon  had  its  benefits,  for  a  growing  contempt  for  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple among  European  powers  rendered  necessary  the  strong  will  of  a  general,  or 
the  sway  of  a  despot,  whose  rule  should  destroy  the  insufferable  spirit  of  tyran- 
ny, and  teach  hereditary  sovereignty  a  liberal  policy.  Society  in  this  country 
has  advanced  with  prodigious  strides.  The  growth  of  the  nation  in  civilization 
has  been  greater,  and  its  progress  more  rapid  than  ever  before  heard  of  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  In  our  social  system,  as  seen  in  the  past  and  present 
time,  numerous  political  and  religious  parties  occupy  a  prominent  position.  The 
frenzy  which  seizes  the  popular  mind,  and  the  subordination  of  reason  to  pas- 
sion, on  occasions  of  important  political  elections,  are  well  known.  Frequently 
the  one  that  can  draw  the  people  into  the  greatest  political  strifes  is  considered 
rt  great  statesman,  and  is  regarded  worthy  of  all  the  honors  of  a  proud  and  free 
/country.  As  society  rests  upon  public  morality,  it  is  plain,  that  if  that  be  not 
/  iirm  IN  foundation  cannot  be  secure.  The  first  thing  then  that  is  disclosed  to 
us,  as  a  feature  of  our  social  system,  is  the  means  that  are  taken  to  advance  dif- 
ferent parties,  and  the  undue  excitements  resulting  therefrom.  The  demoraliz- 
ing effects  of  party  strifes  are  witnessed  in  the  course  of  our  political  conflicts, 
and  in  its  fury  the  most  conscientious  men  habitually  upbraid  each  other  with 
wickedness  and  folly.  If  one  party  succeeds  by  an  unusual  amount  of  corrup- 
tion, the  opposing  party  after  heaping  upon  its  rival  the  most  unmeasured  abuse, 
is  sure,  when  the  opportunity  is  offered,  to  profit  by  the  lesson,  and  to  exceed  if 
possible  in  the  use  of  the  same  corruption  by  which  it  was  defeated.  If  such 
has  been  the  spread  of  public  morality,  how,  let  me  ask,  has  it  affected  private 
morals  ?  It  is  a  degrading  fact,  that  men  will  do  for  their  party,  for  their  private 
political  schemes,  what  no  inducement  could  tempt  them  to  do  for  their  own 
individual  interest.  In  their  ordinary  business  relations,  they  would  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  committing  frauds,  which  they  would  perpetrate  with  exultation 
at  the  ballot  box,  and  by  so  doing  gain  the  applause  of  a  party.  Again,  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  the  turbulent  state  of  our  society  has  thrown  upon  its 
surface  a  class  of  persons  the  most  dangerous  in  a  government  like  ours.  The 
demogogues  belong  to  a  low  social  class,  devoid  of  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion, and  without  virtue,  yet  they  possess  a  wonderful  mental  activity  more 
of  the  character  of  cunning  than  of  intelligence.     Restless,  active,  guided  by 
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shrewdness,  and  untrammcled  by  conscience,  they  are  more  than  a  match  for  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  masses.  Here  then  is  a  combination  stupendous,  power- 
ful beyond  conception,  in  its  political  influence,  which  no  government  or 
nation  can  long  withstand.  Religion,  too,  has  suffered  from  the  dissolving 
actions  of  these  strifes.  A  boundless  inquiry,  which  leads  to  no  decision,  and 
an  endless  discussion,  which  excite  the  mind  are  not  calculated  to  produce  that 
tolerance,  which  is  the  essence  of  Religion,  or  that  benevolence,  which  Christ 
taught  from  the  Mount.  In  every  as^e,  in  every  form  which  religion  assumes, 
in  every  theological  system,  these  old  questions  are  forever  reproduced,  again 
and  again  they  reappear  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society.  With  a  morality 
rather  below  than  above  the  average  standard,  some  sects  urge  the  awful  terrors 
of  religion,  and  the  sweet  ministration  of  divine  love  are  not  the  theme  of 
their  Oratory.  By  the  exhibition  of  terrors,  the  poor  victims  are  driven  from 
excess  to  excess.  Fear,  and  the  cruelties  which  fear  inspires,  drive  all  senti- 
ments of  love,  union  and  harmony  from  their  souls  and  in  their  stead  foster 
social  animosities.  It  is  only  when  science,  knowledge,  and  christian  love 
shall  be  diffused  over  this  beautiful  world,  that  a  more  general  and  cordial 
union  can  be  expected.  Whenever  the  people  shall  unite  in  one  christian 
brotherhood  of  love  and  harmony,  the  tendency  of  social  excitements  will  be 
quickly  checked,  and  the  partition  walls  which  now  separate  the  different 
sections  of  society  will  gradually  be  undermined,  and  will  be  leveled  with 
the  dust.  It  is  true  that  the  light  of  religion  may  be  obscured  by  gusts  of 
passion,  as  that  of  the  sun  by  the  tornado  and  tempest,  but  its  power  can 
never  fail,  its  glorious  splendor  never  cease.  Its  light  is  graduated  to  every 
degree  of  mental  vision,  and  its  inexhaustible  treasures  are  ever  open  for  the 
use  of  every  age  and  nation.  May  its  radiant  light  and  Divine  influence  be 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  men,  and  there  infuse,  from  perihelion  to  aphelion, 
benevolent  principles,  which  shall  unite  us  into  one  brotherhood,  whose  motto 
shall  be  .peace. 
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When  any  young  man  completes  a  given  course  of  study,  the  question  most 
apt  to  be  asked  is,  What  profession  will  he  adopt  ?  Although  it  is  a  question 
which  in  reality  presupposes  another  and  a  greater  one,  still  it  is  easy  to  tell 
ichy  such  a  question  is  asked.  It  has  never  been  thought  necessary,  or  rather  it 
has  never  been  thought  unnecessary  that  a  college  course  should  be  taken  by 
any  person  not  looking  forward  to  a  professional  life.  And  so  it  happens  that 
he  who  finishes  any  set  course  is  expected  to  adopt  one  of  the  few  professions. 
This  force  of  public  opinion  often  induces  a  young  man  to  adopt  a  course  of  life 
to  which  he  is  neither  inclined  nor  adapted,  and  in  time  this  arrangement  is 
certain  to  become  mutually  disagreeable,  the  profession  to  him  and  he  to  the 
profession  He  is  told  that  his  education  will  be  useless  to  him  if  he  does  not 
choose  one  of  them.  So  the  great  beauty  and  usefulness  of  an  education  are 
overlooked,  and  that  person  is  considered  successful  in  life  who  gains  wealth  and 
some  little  notoriety.  And  the  lawyer  who,  rising  from  the  depths  of  the 
political  cesspool  with  his  iniquity  as  his  only  buoy,  becomes  a  congressman, 
covers  himself  with  honors  to  which  thousands  unfortunately  are  constantly 
aspiring;  and  who  deem  it  better  to  become  great  and  reputed  than 
good  and  wise.  Better  far  would  it  be  to  enrich  the  mind  with  those  priceless 
jewels  of  thought  and  reflection  which  shine  the  brighter  with  the  lapse  of 
of  time.  Having  decided  then  that  he  must  choose  a  profession  in  consequence 
of  having  pursued  a  college  course  ;  or  that  it  would  be  an  honor  to  him,  or  he 
would  be  an  honor  to  the  profession,  he  proceeds  by  a  method  of  elimination  to 
decide  what  one  it  shall  be.  Casting  aside  the  ministry,  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine and  others  as  being  too  laborious  and  of  too  slight  remuneration,  he  arrives 
at  last  perhaps,  at  the  consideration  of  the  law.  In  this  the  rewards  are  more 
plainly  seen  than  in  any.  The  result  is  apt  to  be  the  adoption  of  the  law  ;  and 
he  is  indeed  fortunate  and  talented  if  he  does  not  ultimately  learn  by  experience 
what  reason  would  have  taught  him  at  first,  that  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  and 
more  against  the  success  to  which  he  looks  so  confidently  forward.  And  yet 
there  is  a  grandeur  in  the  intellectual  perfection  which  a  deep  study  of  the  law 
necessitates,  second  to  nothing  in  the  domain  of  mind.  There  is  something 
sublime  in  being  the  champion  of  truth  and  justice  against  the  vast  hosts  of 
ojJpression  and  crime.  He  does  well  who  protects  the  feeble  from  the  strong. 
If  we  call  his  work  divine  who  instructs  all  people  in  their  life  hereafter,  shall 
we  not  say  his  work  is  equally  divine  who  induces  right  conduct  among  God's 
people  while  on  earth — the  only  thing  which  can  give  a  happy  future  ?      When 
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trouble  and  turmoil  rule  our  little  world  is  it  not  grand  to  bring  order  from  the 
chaos  ?  What  profession  offers  as  great  opportunites  and  where  shall  one  meet 
with  greater  rewards  ?  When  the  attractions  of  boundless  wealth,  high  social 
rank,  and  enduring  fame  are  constantly  extending  their  magical  power  upon 
students,  what  wonder  is  it  that  a  profession  already  filled  to  repletion,  is  being 
constantly  increased  by  the  addition  of  useless,  thoughtless  minds,  incapable  of 
estimating  one  tenth  of  the  labor  which  lies  between  them  and  the  consumation 
of  their  desires  ? 

There  are  thousands  who  under  estimate  the  labor  which  is  needed.  They  tell 
of  men  who  "  picked  up  "  the  most  of  their  knowledge  of  law  while  practicing. 
This  simply  means  that  they  have  been  industrious  enough  to  work  while  their 
brothers  slept.  Nor  is  the  labor  confined  to  law  books  alone.  He  who  would 
be  a  good  lawyer  must  also  be  a  good  physician  and  surgeon,  Surveyor  and 
navigator,  mineralogist  and  astronomer,  architect  builder  and  mechanic.  He 
must  also  keep  himself  well  informed  in  all  branches  of  literature,  science,  and 
art.  The  present  must  not  be  neglected  for  the  past  or  future.  And  he  must 
be  a  good  linguist,  good  not  only  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  as  well  in  the  modern 
languages.  No  smatterer,  whose  ponies  stand  in  their  places  jaded  and  worn, 
should  make  himself  ridiculous  by  attempting  it.  He  who  feels  unable  to  perform 
a  great  amount  of  mental  labor  should  not  attempt  it.  And  the  lazy  man  should 
entertain  a  respect  for  it  sufficiently  high  to  keep  him  from  it.  Then,  again, 
however  hard  a  person  may  labor,  however  deeply  read  he  may  be  in  Coke, 
Chitty  and  Blackstone,  however  good  his  speeches  may  be  as  models  of  elocution, 
he  is  very  liable  still  to  failure.  That  person  the  "  learned  fool "  too  often  has  a 
real  existence.  One  may  know  the  deepest  reasoning  of  Plato,  or  feel  the  beau- 
ties of  Demosthenes,  may  eloquently  tell  the  wonders  of  the  human  mind,  or 
give  the  metaphysics  of  Kant,  Hamilton  and  Spencer,  and  yet  be  totally  unable 
to  give  a  single  sound  judgement  of  his  own.  He  may  be  able  to  read  Hebrew, 
Chaldean  and  Sanskrit  and  all  languages  ancient  and  modern,  and  yet  be  unable 
to  translate,  for  his  own  benefit,  one  single  page  from  the  book  of  ethics  lying- 
open  to  his  view  in  the  actions  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  True  man  of  Law  should  be  a  Philosopher.  For  every  thing  goes  in 
accordance  with  general  laws,  and  all  special  laws  might  be  known  by  under- 
standing the  harmony  of  all  general  laws.  All  changes  of  whatever  kind  are 
the  workings  of  law,  and  he  who  can  foresee  these  changes  and  alterations  is 
the  true  philosopher,  and  if  he  profit  by  them  the  truly  successful  man.  To 
such  a  one,  it  is  said,  are  given  the  rewards  of  fame,  society  and  riches ;  and 
these  rewards,  ever  dancing  before  the  eyes  of  visionary  persons,  act  as  "  will-o'- 
the  wisps"  to  lure  them  into  sloughs  of  despond  from  which  they  rarely  extri- 
cate themselves,  Of  all  delusions  fame  is  the  greatest.  It  will  neither  feed 
nor  clothe  us.  It  would  be  an  empty  satisfaction  indeed  to  be  famous  and  yet 
without  a  friend.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  those  who  believe  the  most 
implicity  in  immortality  care  the  least  for  fame,  while  those  who  strive  with  the 
greatest  desperation  for  it,  believe  the  coffin  to  contain  their  future. 
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Look  at  the  thousands  of  young  lawyers  and  even  old  ones  who  are  eking  out 
a  decidedly  scanty  subsistance.     It  should  make  every  young  man  consider  icell 
before  taking  a  step  so  important.     Men   of  little  or  no  principle  are  to  be  met 
at  every  turn  and  the  most  natural  manner  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  do  as  they 
do.     But  the  result  of  this  is  a   habit  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  is  difficult  ever  to 
shake  it  off.     Deception,  fraud,  and  things  of  less  note  are  of  so  common  occur- 
rence among  the  members  of  the  bar  as  to   excite  no  comment  or  concern      I 
have  in  mind  two  gentlemen  who  attended  a  college  not  a  thousand  miles  distant. 
The}    live  in   a   small  place   which  seems  to  have  an  endless  amount  of  trouble 
They  are  the  only  lawyers  in  town  and  are  therefore    always  on  opposite  sides 
In  party  views  they  are  at  the   very    extremes.     If  one    expresses  a  view  the 
other  believes  the  very  opposite.     The  result  of  this  is  that  when  one  is  engaged 
on  one  side  of  a  suit  the  other  is  retained  on  the  other.     If  the  people  of  their 
town  knew  that  they  were   in   reality  partners:  that  in  all   things  they  shared 
the  profits;  and  that  no  ease   came  forward  in  which  they  did  not  decide  what 
the  end  should  be  in  advance,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  lawing  would  be  at  a 
much  lower  ebb  there  than  it  is  at  present. 

Bribery  has  become  so  common  as  to  be  scarcely  noticed  ;  and  many  may  re- 
member the  name  of  a  states-attorney  by  whom  it  was  innocently  styled  a 
^business  transaction."  For  a  fee  many  lawyers  will  attempt  to  clear  a  man 
whom  they  know  to  be  guilty  of  crime.  That  plan  is  wrong  which  so  arouses 
feeling  and  passion  that  it  overwhelms  reason  and  carries  all  before  it  How 
clearly  the  goodness  of  a  lawyer  shines  forth  in  a  McFarland  trial.  Numberless 
are  the  estates  which  are  squandered  in  litigations  which  lawyers  know  to  be 
useless  cases,  acting  over  and  over  again  that  of  »  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  " 

To  become  eminent  in  the  legal  profession  three  things  are  necessary:  great 
natural  ability,  continued  application,  and  deep  seated  principles  of  right  con- 
uct.  If  any  one  of  these  is  absent  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  become 
a  great,  good  and  successful  lawyer.  But  these  three  things  are  not  usually 
found  united  in  cue  individual  ;  and  in  this  we  see  the  causes  of  so  many 
futures.  No  mere  profession  can  make  a  disreputable  man  respectable,  or  an 
illiterate  man  learned.  A  good  farmer  is  ever  more  respected  than  a  poor  lawyer 
and  the  sooner  these  things  are  seen,  the  sooner  will  a  noble  profession  be 
relieved  of  a  class  of  persons  who  can  bring  to  it  little  bat  dishoiur. 
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The   one   true  conrse  to    be    followed  in    governmental   affairs,    educational 
enterprises,  social  systems,  or  in  upbuilding  churches   is   to  choose  that  which  is 
best  adapted  to  the  nation,  age  and  condition  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  re- 
quired.    As  far  as  is  practicable,    this  course   should   be  uniform  throughout 
a  country,  in  order  that  the  interests  of  all  may  harmonize.     Yet  in  all  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  secure   uniformity  and  centralization  of  effort,  it  has 
been  found  utterly  impossible  to  express  the  tendency  to  variety  and  adaptation. 
When  the  barbarians  overran  the  European  continent,  they  swept   everything 
before  them,  destroying  all  social  systems  and  forms  of  government  then  existing. 
and  leaving  the  impress  of  their  wild,  fierce  natures  upon  the  people  thus  subju- 
gated.    They  were  of  that  savage  disposition  and  independence  of  character 
which  disregards  all  laws;  and  the   result  was  a  check  upon   the  progress  of 
civilization,  which  it  took  centuries  to  remove.    As  the  reformation  slowly  began 
to  dispel  the  mists  that  so  gloomily  enshrouded  the  world  during  the  dark  ages. 
the  leaven  of  civilization  gradually  permeated  the  nations,  upheaving  them   by 
conflicting  elements,  yet  inspiring  them    with   high   and  holy  endeavors,  and 
giving  them  new  incentives  to  progress.     As  a  necessary  consequence,  resulting 
from  the  absence  of  intellectual   improvement  and  men  of  genius,  the  world  h  id 
relapsed  into  a  condition  of  ignorance  and  superstition  ;  but  when  it  emerged 
from   the  dark  night  of  barbarism,  and  the   intelligence  of  the  human  race, 
which  had  slumbered   for  years,  finally  awoke  to  consciousness,  men  of  genius 
were  produced,  as  it  were   for  that  period,  who  gave,  by  the  products  of  their 
inventive  minds  and  loftv  ambition,  a  mighty  impetus  to  the  progress  of  know 
ledge  and    civilization.      Luther    broke   down    the   barriers  to   the   religious 
advancement  of  Europe,  and,  with  the  more  liberalizing  influence  of  religion, 
science,  art,  invention  and  enterprise  received  their  devotees,  and  rolled  onward 
the  march  of  ideas.     The  establishment  of  a  free  government  on  this  continent 
prepared  the  way  for  the  wide-spread  promulgation  of  liberal  principles  ;  and 
its  continued  prosperity,  its    salutary  influence   upon    the   progress  of  liberty 
throughout  all  nations  and  the  emancipation  of  the  mind   from  ignorance  and 
error,  cause  this  epoch  to  be  most  celebrated  in  historic  progress. 

Yet  in  this  age,  tinged  with  the  golden  interests  of  humanity,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  the  past  is  forgotten  and  the  present  is  too  much 
neglected  in  enthusiastic  anticipation  of  the  future.  Everything  is  done  on  the 
high  pressure  system,  and  too  many  of  the  minor,  yet  important,  influences  which 
makeup  the  sum  of  human  action  and  the  duty  of  man   towards  man,  are  lost 
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ght  of  in  the  busy  rush  of  life.  The  promulgation  and  enforcement  of  some 
particular  idea  of  government,  some  arbitrary  criterion  of  human  conduct  or 
bigoted  code  of  belief,  arc  too  zealously  pursued  to  the  utter  indifference  and 
exclusion  of  all  others  Civil  authority  and  mere  brute  force  may  comjDel  obe- 
dience and  the  passive  acceptance  of  tyranny  and  oppression  ;  but  a  nation  will 
never  attain  its  true  standard  or  be  free  from  liabilities  to  overthrow  and  des- 
truction, while  it  fails  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  common  humanity  and  the 
equal  rights  of  all.  A  true  principle  in  governments  or  sects,  and  that  which 
alone  is  universally  binding,  is  liberty.  England  may  keep  Ireland  in  subjection 
and  inflict  upon  her  people  all  manner  of  cruelty  and  oppression  ;  yet  she  can 
never  crush  the  spirit  of  liberty  burning  within  their  breasts,  or  blot  out  the 
memory  of  the  wrongs  and  injustice  they  have  suffered  at  her  hands.  The  hope 
of  liberty  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  their  race  will  ever  remain 
in  the  hearts  of  that  oppressed  people ;  and  until  the  demands  of  justice  are 
satisfied,  the  desire  to  secure  their  rights  and  avenge  their  wrongs  will  flame 
out  at  every  returning  opportunity.  This  is  human  nature  the  world  over.  A 
human  being  who  had  grown  from  infancy  to  mature  age  entirely  without  edu- 
cation or  opportunity  for  culture  and  refinement  would  have  none  of  the  mental 
faculties  developed  and  consequently  no  correct  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  A 
race  of  such  beings  subjected  to  cruelty  and  oppression  would  accept  such  a  lot  as 
their  normal  condition.  Yet  suffer  them  to  become  thoroughly  educated  and  they 
gradually  assume  the  true  attitude  of  mankind,  spurning  deceit  and  treachery  and 
rebelling  against  wrong  and  tyranny.  Talk  as  we  may,  and  reason  as  we  wTill, 
we  are  all  ultimately  forced  to  the  one  conclusion,  that  there  are  no  political 
rights  which  we  can  ascribe  to  any  individual  or  class  of  individuals,  that  do  not 
with  equal  reason  primarily  belong  to  every  other  individual.  That  great 
Moloch,  custom,  may  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  dictate  conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
and  prescribe  boundaries,  within  which  none  but  the  initiated  may  enter;  but  not 
until  a  people  shall  be  governed  by  principle  and  not  custom  will  truth  and 
justice  be  established.  In  this  Christian  age  there  are  but  few  who  do  not 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  great  First  Cause,  the  creation  of  all  things,  and 
because  one  person  may  be  the  superior  of  another  intellectually,  or  because  one 
person  may  have  a  lighter  complexion  than  another,  it  does  not  follow  in  either 
case  that  the  former  should  oppress  the  latter.  Both  are  God's  creatures,  en- 
dowed by  Him  with  the  same  faculties  and  in  his  sight  are  equal. 

Neither,  because  we  recognize  a  person  as  a  human  being,  subject  to  the  same 
laws  and  commanding  the  full  exercise  of  all  the  rights  of  any  citizen,  does  it 
follow  that  we  should  acknowledge  that  person  as  our  social  equal.  Society  will 
regulate  itself  properly  and  harmoniously  if  principle  not  policy  is  the  govern- 
ing rule.  If  it  is  advocated  that  woman  should  vote,  it  is  forthwith  argued  that 
she  must  be  compelled  to  work  in  every  field  of  labor,  and  be  subject  to  every 
responsibility  that  man  is.     Such  is  the  inconsistency  of  men. 

It  is  proverbially  true,  that  a  man  is  always  most  inconsistent  and  assumes  the 
most  ludicrous  positions  when  trying  to  reason  against  what  he  knows  to  be 
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right  and  just,  of  when  be  fears  some  one  is  to  enjoy  equal  honors  with  himself- 
Inconsistencies  of  a  similar  nature  exist  to  too  great  au  extent  in  the  professed 
religion  of  the  age.  Neither  learned  controversy  nor  the  influence  of  eminent 
piety  have  entirely  succeeded  in  freeing  the  churches  from  bigotry  and 
sectarianism. 

Old  theologies  and  dogmatical  creeds  have  in  part  been  abandoned ;  but  the 
influence  of  their  teachings  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  churches,  causing  them  to 
manifest  a  selfishness  and  exclusivcness  which  link  them  to  the  religious  bigotry 
of  the  past. 

Arrogant  assumptions,  obstinate  adherence  to  a  creed  or  the  vehement  de- 
nunciation of  the  opinions  of  others  will  not  banish  sin  and  ignorance  ;  but 
common  sense,  kindly  feeling,  respect  for  the  liberty  of  others,  and  a  hearty 
sympathy  with  everything  good  and  true  will  do  much  towards  harmonizing 
the  controversies  of  the  world.  The  churches  are  not  bound  to  conform  to  any 
prescribed  model  nor  to  follow  any  tradition. 

God  gives  to  christian  men  in  every  age  the  light  they  need.  Reason  affords 
to  them  a  perpetual  revelation  and  an  unerring  guide. 

The  world  does  move  and  its  sympathies  are  not  with  those  who  would  pre- 
scribe the  rights  and  the  privileges  of  any  one,  or  erect  upon  this  continent  a 
narrow  self  sufficiency  ;  but  personal  liberty,  freedom  of  opinion  and  equality  of 
rights  conspire  for  the  universal  good  of  mm  kind,  and  give  us  a  national  power 
and  dignity  such  as  never  before' existed,  and  which  will  ultimately  liberalize 
the  whole  world. 


Principles    in     Men. 


JOHJS    HILL    WALBRIDGE. 

Every  human  life  however  humble  has  an  individual  value,  and  performs  its 
own  appointed  work  in  the  universal  whole.  But  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
lived  for  mankind,  and  have  consecrated  themselves  to  the  defense  of  principle, 
are  pervaded  with  a  deeper  significance,  and  have  a  representative  value.  Time 
in  its  ceaseless  march,  enshrouds  the  glory  of  kings  in  the  dark  pall  of  oblivion, 
but  it  invests  with  ever  increasing  radiance,  the  triumphs  and  conflicts  of  heroic 
and  devoted  minds.  Luther  and  the  reformation,  Hampden  and  British  liberty, 
Lincoln  and  American  emancipation,  so  long  as  honor  and  patriotism  hold  their 
abode  in  the  human  heart,  and  everywhere  that  the  right  asserts  itself,  will 
these  be  the 'watchwords  of  freedom. 

In  this  age  of  reason  and  culture,  the  people  endowed  with  a  more  than  royal 
intelligence,  demand  not  trifling  minutiae,  but  representative  facts,  not  the  separ- 
able accidents  of  individuals,  but  the  grand  tendencies  of  nations  and  generations. 
The  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  forum,  are  calling  for  men  not  merely  of  genius 
and  scholarship,  but  men  of  principle.  In  the  world  of  letters,  it  is  that  author 
who  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  reflects  the  genius  and  spirit  of  his  age  or 
nation,  in  all  its  best  attainments,  and  most  hopeful  aspirations,  whose  works 
take  hold  of  immortality.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssy  are  valuable  as  the 
moving  panorama  of  the  youth  of  the  world.  Milton's  measures,  pervaded  with 
the  austerities  of  a  gloomy  theology,  and  moving  with  all  the  sublime  earnest- 
ness and  irresistible  might  of  the  round  head  regiments,  are  the  true  represen- 
tatives of  stern  old  puritanism. 

As  the  noblest  monuments  of  literature  and  art,  are  but  the  elaborate 
embodiment  of  a  lofty  conception,  and  the  outward  expression  of  a  perfect 
ideal,  so  the  real  beauty  and  grandeur  of  human  character,  is  the  all  pervading 
spirit  of  a  lofty  purpose.  The  nobler  that  purpose,  the  more  universal  and 
generous  its  mission,  the  purer  and  more  earnest  will  become  the  character  of 
its  representative,  until  in  the  regenerator  of  the  worlej,  we  behold  the  highest 
possibilities  of  humanity,  illumined  with  the  attributes  of  divinity.  The 
citizens  of  this  nation,  who  are  called  upon  to  enlighten  and  nationalize  the 
lower  strata  of  European  society,  to  solve  vital  questions  inseparably  connected 
and  underlying  public  and  private  happiness  and  material  prosperity,  and  to  be 
the  repositories  of  the  jewels  of  liberty,  ought  to  be  the  wisest,  the  grandest, 
the  truest  men,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  chief  magistrate  of  a 
republic,  as  an  individual,  is  entitled  to  no  more  privileges  than  the  meanest 
citizen,  but  as   the  exponent  of  its  ideas  and  principles,  he  receives  respect  and 
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obedience.  It  was  because  Abraham  Lincoln  placed  his  listening  ear  so  close  to 
the  popular  heart,  and  acted  only  in  unison  with  its  great  impulses,  that  he 
moved  so  grandly  and  calmly  to  a  deathless  immortality.  But  whenever  a  chief 
magistrate  attempts  to  substitute  artifice  and  secret  influence,  for  public  opinion, 
he  loses  his  representative  capacity,  and  sinks  beneath  the  contempt  of  the 
nation.  What  is  there  which  demonstrates  so  unmistakably  the  capacity  of  the 
people  for  self  government,  as  their  disposition  to  appreciate  and  reward  their 
great  pioneers  of  thought,  and  their  ability  to  regulate  their  devotion  to  men, 
by  the  devotion  of  those  men  to  principle?  May  Americans  never  be  deceived 
by  the  mummeries  of  forms,  to  see  in  a  king  the  vice  regent  of  God,  or  the 
cherish  that  degrading  superstition,  which  seeks  to  conceal  human  frailties, 
under  the  popish  mask  of  spiritual  infallibility. 

When  admiration  for  genius,  supersedes  reverence  for  truth,  when  nations  or 
parties  yield  to  their  leaders,  that  allegiance  which  is  due  only  to  the  principles 
which  those  leaders  have  once  defended,  but  now  uo  longer  represent,  they  will 
surely  fall  from  a  high  estate  of  freedom,  which  they  are  no  longer  worthy  to 
occupy.  When  France  was  tossed  in  the  throes  of  a  great  revolution,  and  the 
combined  aristocracy  of  the  continent  was  mustering  its  hordes  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  popular  rights,  Napoleon  united  the  discordant  factions  of 
his  country,  and  inspiring  them  with  his  own  martial  spirit,  made  way  for 
liberty  by  the  overthrow  of  her  foes.  But  when  mad  schemes  of  ambition  pos- 
sessed him,  he  artfully  veiled  them  under  that  grand  and  imposing  pageant,  the 
glory  of  France,  and  the  people  transferred  their  allegiance  from  the  great, 
principles  for  which  they  had  so  bravely  fought,  to  the  person  and  fortunes  of 
an  adventurer.  They  had  fought  tor  liberty,  they  drifted  from  anarchy  to 
despotism. 

There  is  no  surer  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  an  active  public  sentiment, 
than  the  existence  of  political  parties  in  the  state.  We  may  justly  infer  that 
the  people  among  whom  no  parties  exist,  believe  that  there  are  no  principles  of 
politics,  economy,  or  ethics  worth  discussing,  or  that  they  have  no  rights  worth 
maintaining  ;  either  they  are  sunk  in  physical  and  mental  bondage,  or  in  the 
torpor  of  moral  indifference.  Political  factions  have  been  the  destruction  of 
republics.  Political  parties  have  been  and  must  ever  be  the  safety  and  hope  of 
republics.  What  constitutes  the  difference  ?  Factions  rally  around  men.  Par- 
ties if  they  are  worthy  of  the  name  rally  around  principles,  and  are  compelled 
to  challenge  the  nation  to  the  investigation  of  those  principles.  The  result  is 
that  wholesome  discussion,  that  freedom  and  diversity  of  thought,  that  activity 
and  intelligence  of  public  sentiment,  which  is  the  only  enduring  basis  of  rcpub 
lican  institutions. 

It  is  only  wThen  men  of  genius  are  the  exponents  of  just  and  liberal 
principles,  that  they  attain  to  the  prophetic  sagacity  of  true  statesmanship,  or 
the  moral  grandeur  of  true  heroism.  If  the  acutest  and  profoundest  of  human 
intellects  have  labored  in  vain  to  solve  the  problem  of  government,  it  is  because 
they  have  disregarded  the  better  impulses  and  higher  intuitions  of  the  masses, 
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it  is  because  they  have  not  recognized  the  great  principle  of  the  unity  and  fra- 
ternity of  the  race,  but  have  tried  to  establish  the  pyramid  of  government  upon 
the  apex  of  royal  supremacy. 

These  let  us  hope  are  the  errors  of  the  past.  To-day  the  world's  watchword 
is  onward,  and  the  true  motive  powers  of  national  progress  are  the  upward 
impulses  of  the  people.  The  vision  of  the  self  seeker  is  dazzled  by  the  phantom 
of  present  popularity,  and  while  truckling  for  gain  at  the  shambles  of  expedi- 
ency, he  loses  sight  of  the  hopeful  and  attainable  possibilities  of  the  future. 
But  the  reformer  and  the  patriot,  the  pioneers  of  great  ideas,  whose  minds  like 
the  summits  of  the  loftiest  peaks,  arc  illumined  by  the  sunlight  of  truth,  while 
yet  the  gloom  of  ignorance  hovers  over  the  lower  strata  of  society,  "  because 
they  see  the  future  sure,  the  baffling  present  can  endure  and  bless  meanwhile 
the  unseen  hand,  that  leads  the  hearts  desires  beyond  the  haltingstep  of  deeds." 
Worthy  is  the  representative  of  the  people  clad  in  the  insignia  of  office,  but 
heroic  is  the  representative  of  truth,  who  throws  aside  the  encumbrances  of 
ambition  and  office,  and  leads  the  forlorn  hope  of  reform,  over  the  battlements 
of  prejudice  and  wrong.  The  world  can  never  forget  that  disgraceful  period, 
when  cowardly  subserviency  wore  the  mask  of  conservatism,  and  this  nation 
seemed  worshipping  at  the  idols  of  the  slave  power,  and  how  a  few  brave  souls 
amid  the  hisses  and  execrations  of  a  generation  sent  forth  from  New  England, 
that  tidal  wave  of  public  sentiment,  which  roused  the  slumbering  conscience  of 
the  north,  and  saved  the  nation. 

May  such  illustrious  examples,  may  the  historic  memories  of  the  past,  our  last 
great  combat  for  freedom  and  justice,  our  great  national  ideas,  now  for  the  first 
time  fully  realized  by  our  late  recognition  of  fraternity  and  citizenship,  may 
they  work  out  a  future  worthy  of  the  past,  and  exert  a  mighty  and  enduring 
influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  world. 


f 


HENOMENA 


.TARED    PERKINS    BLOOD. 

Iii  tracing  the  life  of  man  from  the  primeval  age  of  the  world  to  the  present 
time,  avc  behold  him  emerging  from  the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism,  and  ad- 
vancing to  a  high  state  of  civilization,  and  enlightenment, 

His  course  has  been  slow  and  steady ;  step  by  step  he  penetrated  the  misty 
veil,  leaving  in  his  trail  his  uncouth  barbaric  habits.  Once  he  was  the 
subject  of  prejudice,  superstition,  and  bigotry;  conscious  of  naught  save  what 
he  saw  and  experienced  ;  but  he  has  burst  from  these  shackles,  walked  forth 
from  beneath  the  umbrage  of  mythology,  and  stands  face  to  face  with  nature. 
Impelled  by  curiosity,  and  desire,  he  seeks  to  know  a  priori  nature's  principles, 
which  she  willingly  unfolds  to  him  as  a  rich  compensation  for  his  labors. 

Phenomena  have  been  discovered,  theories  advanced  and  demonstrated,  and 
truths  revealed.  The  human  mind  has  ever  been  active  in  studying  out  physical 
phenomena  ;  earnestly  and  diligently  has  it  sought  to  verify,  and  classify 
nature's  principles. 

Much  satisfaction  has  been  realized  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  known. 
Nature's  modus  operandi,  as  far  as  experimental  demonstration  can  prove,  is 
found  to  be  in  accordance  with  certain  definite,  immutable  laws,  ever  to  be 
relied  upon,  ever  to  be  known  as  producing  certain  effects.  Reasoning  analogi- 
cally, frum  what  is  conceded  as  facts,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  the  same 
principles  have  been  at  work  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  We  see  no 
new  creations,  nothing  marvelous,  or  mysterious  after  it  has  been  fully  investi- 
gated. Every  newly  discovered  principle  has  evidently  been  an  agent  in  pro- 
ducing that  which  now  exists.  All  known  principles  must  have  coexisted;  and  the 
mundane  sphere  as  seen  to-day  is  the  result  of  their  co-operation.  From  what 
is  known  and  accepted,  we  would  therefore  discard  the  term  created&s  generally 
used,  believing  that  naught  but  these  fundamental  principles  were  created,  and 
that  all  that  is  seen,  is  but  the  revealing  of  Nature's  occult  mark. 

If  we  ascribe  to  the  Great  First  Cause  the  attributes  Infinite  Wisdom,  Omnis- 
cience, and  Omnipotence,  and  say  that  his  laws  are  indefinite,  and  mutable,  or 
that  he  contravenes  them,  we  contradict  ourselves  ;  for  to  say  this,  signifies  that 
he  does  not  possess  these  attributes.  And  further,  we  woulel  have  no  science,  no 
relative  knowledge,  for  there  would  be  nothing  certain,  nothing  to  be  taken  as 
data  upon  which  to  reason. 

,  This  would  be  to  us  truly  a  world  of  (mance.  This  we  do  not  nor  cannot 
believe.  We  must,  therefore,  fall  back  upon  the  position  that  the  universe  is 
governed  by  certain  definite,  eternal,  and  immutable  laws;  that  the  Divine 
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Being  does  not  contravene  any  of  these  laws;  and  that  nature  is  unfolding  new 
principles  and  phenomena,  rather  than  that  they  are  being  newly  created. 

What  these  principles  are  is  not  known  ;  they  can  be  studied  only  by  their 
effects.  Whether  they  are  finite,  or  infinite,  it  matters  not  to  man,  as  he  is  con- 
nected with  them  only  as  they  relate  to  his  entity.  What  matter  is,  also  is  not 
known,  only  the  finite  end  which  it  serves  ;  whether  these  principles  and  matter 
are  inseparably  connected,  or  may  be  disjoined  and  exist  distinct,  are  mere  mat- 
ters of  speculation,  affording  no  satisfaction.  They  are  only  known  as  existing 
together  and  the  former  are  called  the  properties  of  the  latter.  As  wTe  pass 
from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  we  discover  different  phenomena  exhibited; 
we  find  what  is  called  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  vital,  and  in  man,  in 
addition,  an  immaterial  principle. 

We  grant  that  it  is  the  vital  principle,  wThich  distinguishes  the  organic  from 
inorganic,  but  question  the  authority  of  applying  the  distinguishing  adjective 
immateriality  to  man  more  than  to  other  objects.  We  know  not  but  that  all 
principles  not  comprehended  are  immaterial  in  the  inorganic  as  well  as  in  the 
organic  kingdom. 

That  man  possesses  powers  not  found  in  other  animals  is  not  proof  chat  he 
possesses  immateriality.  If  all  else  could  be  understood  save  the  qualities  of 
mind,  the  problem  then  would  remain  unsolved,  for  such  principles  cannot  be 
analyzed.  If  a  part  could  be  accepted  as  a  datum  upon  which  to  reason  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  such  a  result  could  be  reached.  We  have  stated  that 
the  unknown  j^rinciples  connected  with  matter  in  the  physical  world  are  called 
its  properties.  The  mind,  soul,  or  spirit,  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  also  connected 
with  matter  in  what  way  we  do  not  fully  know,  but  to  all  appearance  the  same 
as  other  properties. 

The  system  of  man  is  composed  of  different  organs,  which  have  different 
duties  to  perform,  and  their  material  composition  varies,  as  do  their  offices.  As 
the  office  of  the  lungs  differs  from  that  of  the  brain,  so  does  their  composition. 
Xo  one  would  say  that  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of  the  so  called  immateriality  of 
man,  yet  their  construction  is  as  curious,  and  existence  as  necessary  to  his  entity 
as  that  of  the  brain,  which  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  this  immaterial  principle. 
From  anology  all  presumptions  seem  to  unite  to  prove  that  the  mind  with  all 
its  phenomena,  is  due  to  the  particular  organization  of  matter  of  wdiich  the 
brain  is  composed.  For  the  quality,  strength,  and  development  depend  upon 
the  quality,  strength  and  development  of  the  organic  structure.  From  results 
which  can  be  reached  through  inquiry,  and  investigation,  it  appears  evident 
that  the  laws  of  the  mind  are  as  definite,  eternal,  and  immutable  as  in  the  dem- 
onstrated physical  world,  and  that  by  the  same  attention  and  study  can  be 
reduced  to  a  system  as  susceptible  of  comprehension. 

But  not  until  existing  prejudice,  superstition  and  bigotry,  arc  set  aside  and 
the  work  commenced  with  naught  in  view,  but  to  ascertain  the  real  truth 
regardless  of  the  apprehended  attack  upon  sacred  waitings,  will  this  result  be 
achieved.      The  interpretations,  and  persitence  of  bigots  have  caused  them  to 
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thrust  Revelation  as  a  stumbling  block  to  scientific  advancement.  Long  were 
Astronomy  and  Geology  at  variance  with  them,  but  they  have  now  become 
reconciled.  And  it  will  undoubtedly  be  so  with  mental  science.  But  let  the 
true  principles  of  the  mind  be  first  ascertained,  and  we  have  perfect  confidence 
in  their  reconciliation,  which  will  become  a  key  to  the  truths  of  holy  writ, 
rather  than  a  disproval  of  them.  Let  not  the  sun  of  this  illustrious  century 
set,  till  all  this  is  made  known.  May  the  metaphysical  investigators  of  to-day, 
like  the  crystals  which  throw  back  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  a  glorious  halo, 
reflect  the  light  of  truth  to  illumine  all  future  generations. 


-*£* 


Spjf\IT     OF      ReFOI\M 


ABRAHAM    MILLER    BROWN. 

History  presents  no  record  more  instructive  than  that  which  exhibits  a  nation, 
battling  under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  of  reform,  between  the  old  and  the  new', 
preparing  to  renounce  customs,  which  age  has  rendered  venerable,  and  habits  of 
thought  and  action,  around  which  cling  the  earliest  and  sweetest  memories. 

The  mind  sympathizes  in  the  great  struggle,  and  thrills  with  increasing 
interest  as  the  importance  of  the  grand  movement  is  comprehended.  It  accepts 
the  interests  of  humanity  as  its  interests,  beholds  the  victory  hang  wavering 
between  the  two,  and  knows  from  its  standpoint  that  one  result  will  infuse 
life,  vigor,  energy,  and  all  the  blessings  of  progress,  while  the  other  will  sink 
it  again  into  its  old  habits  of  sluggishness,  inactivity  and  decay.  At  no  period 
in  its  history  is  a  nation's  life  and  prosperity  more  endangered ;  for,  then  it  is, 
that  truth  and  error  hang  evenly  balanced  in  the  scales  of  justice,  right  and 
wrong  contest  with  equal  weapons,  and  by  conflicting  interests,  every  passion  of 
the  human  breast  is  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement. 

Reform,  like  all  great  effects,  must  trace  its  cause,  upon  which  the  spirit 
depends,  first  to  the  subjective  workings  of  mind. 

The  thought  once  reformed,  and  led  in  new  channels,  it  passes  to  the  objective, 
and  proceeds  to  tear  away  the  effects,  which  misdirected  thought  had  produced! 
the  latter  process  depending  upon  the  former  for  its  cause  and  support.  In  the 
subjective  process  some  bold  original  investigation,  fearlessly  advancing  beyond 
the  thought  of  his  age,  brings  to  lightsome  new  truth,  or  discloses  some  new 
principle  and  gives  it  to  the  world.  Men,  unbiased  by  prejudice  and  fearless  of 
truth,  because  of  a  love  for  the  truth,  give  it  audience  ;  the  old  is  weighed  with 
the  new;  within  the  silent  recesses  of  the  mind,  thought  struggling  with 
thought,  is  fought  the  battle  and  gained  the  victory,  that  acts  as  the  motive 
cause  for  the  objective  struggle.  Then,  some  will  of  iron,  inspired  and  nerved 
by  the  new  discovery,  and,  from  its  advanced  position,  seeing  every  effort  of  the 
human  mind  restrained  by  bonds  which  it  had  riveted  upon  itself,  braving 
public  opinion,  braving  power  and  the  tyranny  of  power,  braving  even  death  it- 
self, braving  everything,  except  the  monitions  of  conscience,  boldly  and  fearlessly 
takes  its  stand  and  demands  that  these  clogs  shall  be  removed  from  the 
wheels  of  progress,  and  the  objective  struggle  is  begun.  Here,  now,  begins  the 
record  of  shame.  Let  history  speak,  for  here  thought  passes  into  actions  and 
its  office  is  to  record  them.  Let  it  tell  of  the  tyrant  and  oppression,  of  the  bigot 
and  intolerance,  of  the  executioner  and  guilotine  ;  then  dipping  its  pen  in  blood, 
let  it  record  the  fate  of  the  martyrs  of  reform  and  the  disgrace  of  nations.     But 
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history  can  never  tell  the  fierce,  though  silent  strife,  the  mental  agony,  the 
inward  struggles,  and  the  intellectual  triumph  of  the  subjective  process.  These 
can  only  be  inferred  by  the  sublimity  of  action,  the  devotion  to  principle,  the 
sacrifice  to  truth,  which  they  inspired.  The  recording  angel  of  thought-strug- 
gles has  penned  them  in  another  column,  one  unstained  by  the  blood  of  battles. 
But  to  every  progressing  nation,  reform  must  come,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  acts  are  always  proportioned  to  the  resistance  offered.  There  are  periods  in 
the  history  of  nations,  and  especially  of  those  in  which  the  power  is  centralized, 
when  tyranny  has  moulded  its  systems  of  oppression,  when  intolerance,  with 
willing  hand,  stands  ready  to  light  the  torch  and  fan  the  flame,  when  bigotry 
has  been  clothed  in  the  habiliments  of  power  and  has  thrown  around  existing 
institutions  every  guard  that  human  ingenuity  could  devise,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
life-blood  of  the  nation  no  longer  circulates  freely  and  fully.  At  such  periods 
reform,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  strong  holds  of  oppression,  must  grasp  the 
weapons  of  war  and  destruction.  These  means  will  avail  when  all  others  are 
powerless.  Great,  I  know,  is  the  virtue  of  peaceful  legislation,  but  it  cannot 
heal  the  wounds  of  oppression,  while  tyranny  rules;  greater  still  is  the  religion 
of  love,  Lut  it  cannot  operate  where  bigotry  and  intolerance  have  blotted  from 
existence  its  life-giving  soul-sustaining  principles:  but  greater  than  either, 
greater  than  both  combined,  is  this  instrument  of  reform  :  for  it  can  make  the 
tyrant  tremble  on  his  throne,  it  can  wrest  from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor  the 
charters  of  liberty  and  security,  which  law  and  religion  would  deny;  it  can 
start  afresh  the  life-blood  and  rouse  into  action  the  latent  energies  of  the  most 
sluggish  people.  And,  though  it  does  demand  at  its  bloody  altar,  the  rising 
genius  with  his  undeveloped  power,  impetuous  youth  with  all  his  fiery  energy, 
the  hoary  sage  with  all  his  matured  wisdom ;  though  the  thunders  of  its  cannon 
and  the  clash  of  its  sabre  are  inevitably  succeeded  by  the  mother's  tears,  the 
ophan's  sighs,  and  widow's  moans ;  though  all  these  and  even  greater  are  its 
horrors,  yet  when  made  the  instrument  to  bring  all  the  blessings  of  reform  let 
us  not  shudder  at  the  means,  but  rather  condemn  a  cause  that  would  compel 
their  use. 

But  as  a  God  of  love  and  pardoning  mercy  is  greater  and  grander  than  a  God 
of  war  and  implacable  justice,  so  the  spirit  of  reform  best  shows  the  majesty  of 
its  might,  best  displays  the  grandeur  of  its  character,  when  weapons  of  hatred 
and  strife  are  thrown  aside,  and  when  unresisted  amid  peace  and  prosperity  its 
spirit  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

As  the  mightiest  effects  and  most  sublime  exhibitions  of  nature's  power  are 
evident  not  so  much  in  the  lawlessness  of  the  earthquake  and  volcano,  as  in  the 
silent  blooming  of  the  gentle  flower,  as  in  the  vital  force  that  transforms  the 
little  acorn  into  the  giant  oak,  or  that  still  more  incomprehensible  power  which 
wit  hout  jar  or  confusion  silently  revolves  the  heavenly  spheres  around  one 
common  center,  so  the  spirit  of  reform  produces  its  greatest  good,  and  most 
salutary  effects,  not  among  the  thunders  of  battle  and  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
but  by  the  silent  changes  and  energetic  workings,  which  though  unnoticed  and 
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unfelt  at  the  time,  afterwards  display  their  power  in  a  nation's  civilzation,  a 
nation's  intelligence. 

Thus  silently,  but  by  a  divine  and  irreistible  power ;  silently,  as  the  sea  in 
vapor  changes  its  abode  from  earth  to  the  azure  blue  of  heaven ;  gently  as  it 
descends  again  to  her  bosom  in  the  silver  dews  of  morning  or  life-producing 
showers  of  spring ;  mysteriously,  as  under  divine  guidance  it  finds  its  way  to 
the  heart  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  soon  a  wilderness  of  gloom  is  changed  to 
a  paradise  of  beauty,  yet  each  process  manifesting  a  power  greater  and  more 
mighty,  grander  and  more  divine  than  the  destructive  fury  of  the  storm  or  the 
overwhelming  eruptions  of  the  volcano,  so  silently,  so  gently,  but  as  irresistibly 
does  the  spirit  of  reform  filter  its  way  into  the  tissues  of  society,  carrying  new 
life  and  new  vigor  to  every  part.  And  amid  the  hum  of  industry,  the  notes  of 
progress,  and  all  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity,  the  old  gives  way  to  the 
new,  right  triumphs  over  wrong,  error  bows  to  truth,  and  an  advanced  intelli- 
gence and  civilization  attest  a  producing  cause  before  the  beauty  and  sublimity 
of  whose  might  the  frowning  grandeur  of  war  sinks  into  insignificance. 


The      Mystep\y    of    Progress, 


NATHANIEL     HAY    CHASE. 

The  world  progresses  at  different  periods  in  widely  differing  directions.  It 
does  not  move  forward  in  all  its  departments  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  the 
progressive  car  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  physical  forces  ;  at  other  times,  it 
moves  in  the  direction  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  forces.  But  in  whatever 
direction  it  goes,  it  obtains  a  glorious  victory. 

It  often  requires  a  desperate  struggle  to  disentangle  itself  from  the  intricacies 
of  superstitious  error,  but  when  it  does  gain  its  liberty,  the  world  staggers 
before  its  achievements.  Its  rapid  and  increasing  movements  have  given  rise  to 
the  query  :  In  what  does  progress  enssentially  consist  ?  We  do  not  doubt  but 
that  scientific  research  discloses  the  manner  in  which  progress  advances,  but  it; 
does  not  tell  us  of  what  progress  is  composed. 

We  can  understand  the  mode  in  which  many  of  the  phenomena  act;  and  we 
can  reduce  them  to  what  is  called  a  science  ;  but  when  we  take  a  step  in  advance 
and  inquire  why  the  phenomena  around  us  exhibit  such  wonderful  changes,  or 
why  they  exist  at  all,  we  invariably  find  that  science  affords  no  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  these  things.  The  more  we  endeavor  to  search  for  the  key  which 
unlocks  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature,  the  more  conscious  we  become  that  it 
can  never  be  found.  Hence  there  has  arisen  that  general  indefiniteness  as  to 
what,  in  itself,  progress  is.  The  general  conception  of  progress  is  somewhat 
ambiguous.  Sometimes  it  comprehends  little  more  than  simple  growth,  as  in 
the  enlargement  of  a  city,  or  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  it  has  spread. 
Sometimes  it  has  reference  to  material  prosperity, — as  when  the  advance  of 
financial  institutions  is  the  topic.  When,  again,  we  speak  of  moral  or  intellectual 
progress,  we  refer  to  the  state  of  the  individual  or  people  exhibiting  it.  But 
when  the  progress  of  knowledge,  of  scicnce,or  of  art,  is  commented  upon,  we  have 
in  view  certain  abstract  results  of  human  thought  and  action. 

Not  only  is  the  current  conception  of  progress  more  or  less  vague,  but  it  is  in 
great  measure  erroneous.  It  takes  in  not  so  much  the  reality  of  progress,  as  its 
accompaniments;  not  so  much  the  substance,  as  the  shadow.  For  example: 
that  progress  in  intelligence,  which  takes  place  during  the  evolution  of  the 
child  into  the  man,  or  the  barbarian  into  the  philosoper,  is  commonly  regarded 
as  consisting  in  the  greater  number  of  facts  known,  and  in  the  greater  number 
of  laws  understood.  Whereas,  the  actual  progress  consists  in  those  internal 
modifications  of  which  this  increased  knowledge  is  but  the  expression.  Again, 
social  progress  is  supposed  to  consist  in  the  produce  of  a  greater  quantity  and 
variety  of  those  articles  required  for  the  satisfaction  of  men's  wants ;   in  the 
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increasing  security  of  person  and  property;  and  of  the  greater  freedom  of 
action  enjoyed.  Whereas,  rightly  understood,  social  progress  consists  in  those 
changes  of  structure  in  the  social  organism,  which  have  brought  about  all  these 
consequences.  Too  often,  the  phenomena  of  progress  are  contemplated  solely 
as  bearing  upon  human  happiness.  But  to  understand  progress  rightly,  we  must 
inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  their  changes,  considered  apart  from  our  own 
interests. 

The  investigations  of  philosophers  have  established  this  fact ;  that  the  series 
of  changes  gone  through  during  the  development  of  a  seed  into  a  plant,  or  of 
an  ovum  into  an  animal,  constitute  an  advance  from  simplicity  to  complexity  of 
organization.  This  is  the  law  of  organic  progress ;  and  it  is  substantially  the 
law  of  all  progress. 

The  known  facts  of  science  appear  to  sanction  the  belief  that  the  same  plan 
may  be  traced  out  in  what  may  be  called  the  general  life  of  the  globe,  as  in  the 
individual  life  of  every  one  of  the  forms  of  organized  beings  which  now  people 
it.  This  advancement  from  the  simplicity  to  the  complexity  of  organization, 
through  a  process  of  successive  transformations,  is  seen  alike  in  all  the  earliest 
changes  of  the  universe  to  which  we  can  reason  our  way  back,  and  in  all  the 
earliest  changes  which  we  can  indirectly  establish.  It  is  seen  in  the  geologic 
evolutions  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  evolution  of  every  organism  upon  its  surface  ; 
it  is  seen  in  the  evolution  of  humanity,  whether  contemplated  in  the  civilization 
individaal,  or  in  the  aggregation  of  nations  ;  it  is  seen  in  the  evolution  of  society 
in  respect  both  to  its  political  and  economical  organizations;  and  it  is  seen, 
indeed,  in  all  those  endless  concrete  and  abstract  products  of  human  activity, 
which  constitute  the  environment  of  our  daily  life.  And  now  from  this 
uniformity  of  procedure,  may  we  not  infer  some  fundamental  necessity  whence 
it  results  ?  May  we  not  rationally  seek  for  some  all-pervading  principle  which 
determines  this  all-pervading  process  of  things?  Does  not  the  universality  of 
law,  imply  an  universal  cause?  That  we  con  fathom  such  cause  is  not  to  be 
supposed.  To  do  this  would  be  to  solve  that  ultimate  mystery  which  must  ever 
transcend  human  intelligence. 

In  physical  progress,  we  find  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  human 
investigations  cannot  go — barriers  over  which  the  finite  mind  cannot  leap.  So 
in  mental  progress,  we  find  the  same  obstacles  to  bar  our  way  to  absolute 
knowledge.  In  metaphysics,  we  do  not  know  in  what  way  sensation  even,  is 
produced,  or  how  the  mind  is  influenced.  What  the  first  impulse  to  motion  is 
we  know  not,  nor  how  the  mind  is  related  to  the  body.  Probably  the  more 
secret  operations  of  nature  may  forever  remain  so  hidden  from  human  penetra- 
tion, as  to  render  it  impossible  to  say,  in  any  one  instance,  that  we  have  ascer- 
tained the  exact  line  of  demarkation,  between  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
the  secret  cause  which  produced  them.  Nor  has  science,  after  years  of  investi- 
gation, been  able  to  put  her  finger  on  the  ultimate  round  ot  that  ladder,  which 
reaches  up  from  the  subordinate  causes  to  the  first  great  cause  of  all.     The  only 
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obvious  respect  in  which  all  kinds  of  progress  are  alike,  is,  that  they  are  modes 
of  change.     How  the  changes  are  brought  about  we  cannot  tell. 

For  after  all  that  may  be  said  in  explanation,  the  ultimate  mystery  of  things 
remains  just  as  it  was.  However  successful  we  may  be  in  reducing  the  equation 
to  its  lowest  terms,  we  are  not  thereby  enabled  to  determine  the  unknown 
quantity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  only  becomes  the  more  manifest  that  the  unknown 
quantity  can  never  be  found.  Alike  in  the  external  and  in  the  internal  world, 
man  sees  himself  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  changes,  of  which  he  neither  dis- 
covers the  beginning  nor  the  end. 

If  in  tracing  back  the  genesis  of  things  he  speculates  on  the  past  or  on  the 
future,  he  can  assign  no  limit  to  the  grand  succession  of  phenomena  ever  evolv- 
ing themselves  before  him.  Though  he  may  succeed  in  resolving  all  the  properties 
of  objects  into  manifestations  of  force,  he  is  not  thereby  enabled  to  determine 
what  force  is;  but  finds,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  more  he  thinks  about  it,  the 
more  involved  does  he  become. 

Inward  and  outward  things  he  thus  discovers  to  be  alike  inscrutable  in  their 
ultimate  origin  and  nature.  In  all  directions,  his  investigations  bring  him  face 
to  face  with  the  unknowable.  He  learns  at  once  the  greatness  and  the  little- 
ness of  the  human  intellect,  and  its  impotence  in  dealing  with  all  that  transcends 
our  experience.  The  investigator  feels  with  a  vividness  which  no  one  else  can, 
the  utter  incomprehensibleness  of  the  simplest  fact,  considered  in  itself.  He 
alone  sees  that  absolute  knowledge  is  impossible  ;  he  alone  knows  that  under  all 
things  there  lies  an  impenetrable  mystery. 
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^MELIORATION. 


CHARLES  ELECTUS  HASBROOK. 

The  word  of  ambition  to-day  is  improvement.     The  lessons  we  learn  in  the 
pi  ogress  of  the  material  world,  lead  ns  to  infer  that  the  mental  and  moral  sphere 
of  man  is  also  advancing  and  improving.  Nature  preaches  divinely  to  the  human 
race.     It  shows  constant  amelioration.     It  displays  the  superior  mind  of  God;  it 
tell  us  of  his  goodness  and  greatness;  it  shows  the  littleness  of  man's  sphere 
and  the  inferiority  of  his  works.     In  the  progression  and  perfection  of  naturc.are 
lessons  especially  instructive.  The  organic  effort  is  but  to  improve  and  meliorate. 
This  applies  to  man.     Education   in  religion,  in   art,  in  science,  in  politics  and 
for  general  human  advancement  is  fast  becoming  the  order  of  the  day.     We  live 
in  a  grand  age  of  reform  and  amelioration.     Surely  no   one  can   lack  faith  in 
education,  since  to  ameliorate  is  the  law  of  nature      There  are  faults  in  our  edu- 
cation.    It  should  be  vigorous  and  preventive.     Politics  is  an  afterwork,  a  po»r 
patching.     We  are  always  a  little  late.     The  evil  is  done,  the  law  is  passed, 
and  we  begin  the  up  hill  agitation  for  repeal  of  that  which  we  ought  to  have 
prevented  the  enacting.     Of  such  a  nature  is  the  "Mormon   Problem."     What 
we  call  our  root  and    branch  reforms  of  war,  gambling  and  intemperance,  are 
only  mere  attacks  of  the  symptoms.     We  must  begin  farther  back,  namely,  in 
education.     There  is  in   educated  men    an  individuality,  a  self  appreciation  of 
their  attainments  in  which  they  become  so  immured,  that  they  fail  to  see  outside 
the  sphere  of  their  own  acquisitions  and  thus  become  selfish  and  egotistic.     This 
distemper  is  the  scourge  of  talent,— of  artists  and  philosophers.     The  professor 
in    his  chair  is   too  often  surrounded  by  a  self- built  wall    of  selfish  good    and 
narrow  usefulness.     Every  valuable  nature  should  know  its  powers  and  not  be 
subdued  in  them.     The  aim  of  culture-  is,  not  to  destroy   this  knowledge,  God 
forbid!  but  to  train  away  all  impedimenta  and  mixture  and  leave  naught  but 
pure  power.     That  liberality  of  thought  so  much  admired  in  our  leading  great 
minds,  is  the  second  stage  of  advancement  compared  with  the  throng  just  below. 
Such  minds  have  outgrown  the  narrowness  of  adapting  specialties,  and  with  the 
broadness  of  a  general  education,  judge  the  actions  of  mankind.     They  are  not 
bound  to  fondle  a  bantling  and  speak  of  nothing  else,  but  can  converse  on  any 
subject.     Compare  the  two,  one  noted  for   free  expression  on  any  subject,  the 
other  confined  to  a  narrow  sphere  and  though  talking  on  the  subject  before  him 
is  thinking  of  himself  and  is  laying  some  little  trap  to  catch  your  admiration. 
The  difference  is  accounted  for  by  a  lack  of  true  culture  in  the  weak  and  ego- 
tistical.    The  broader  intellect  has  received  its  superiority  from  a  cultivation  of 
all  the  faculties,  while  the  other  lias  spent  its  force  on  one,  hence  it  is  not  «o  corn- 
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prehensive  and  embracing.     One  is  only  fitted  for  a  specific  function  ;  the  other 
comprehends  the  whole.     One  is  bound  up    within  itself :  the  other   has   pro- 
gressed far  beyond,  and  not  only  knows  its  powers  but  governs  them.     One  is 
an  offspring  of  puritan  conservatism:  the  other  illustrative  of  western  American 
enterprise.     One  dates  from  the  dark  ages:    the  other  was  born  with  Luther's 
reformation.     These  two  characteristics  of  American  mind  are  now  contending 
with  each  other,  and  the   greatest  movement   in  our  political  reform   depends 
upon  the  result.    Are  women  to  vote  ?    It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  we  are  told. 
But  why  delay?     The  educated,  liberal    mind  which  always  leads  in  a  great 
national  good,  is  struggling  for  universal  suffrage.     Let  us  have  it !     It  is  one 
more  onward  step  in  a  national  reform  and  surely  we  need  reform  bad  enough. 
Look  at  the  corrupt  state  of  our  politics.     The  accursed   love  of  money,  which 
controls  congressman  and  senator,  body  and  soul,  is  the  efficient  cause  in  the  dis- 
grace of  our  legislators.     We  need  better  and  purer  persons  for  these  positions 
and  as  woman's  ballot  will  give  us  them,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  our 
country,  let  women  vote  !     Let  every  hindrance   to  progress  be  removed.     Let 
men  live  honestly  and  uprightly.     Let  the  busy  tongue  of  the  venomous  gos- 
siper  reap  a  just  reward.     Let  the  unchristian  man  know  that   wickedness  will 
not  be  tolerated.     Let  men  be  bolder  in  speaking  and  upholding  truth.     Let  all 
know  that  to  succeed  one  must  not  be  afraid   of  rough  water.     Rough  water 
will  teach  lessons  worth   knowing.     Do  not  be  so  tender  in  making  enemies. 
An  open  and  independent  defense  of  your  own  opinion  is  more  creditable  than 
a  gentle  submission.     Be  liberal  in  opinion.     Be  general  in  doing  good      Do  not 
confine  your  works  to  any  sectarian  field.     Breathe  all  the  air  you  can.     Let  the 
minister  mingle  with  the  world  and  by  his  influence  teach  men  a  better  life. 
Let  the  professor  remember,  that  he  can  work  outside  the  walls  of  his  college. 
Break  away  from  sectarian  evils,  and  be  bold  in  broad  and  liberal  principles  for 
the  amelioration  of  mankind.     Very  few  can  be  said  to  be  finished  men.     We 
still  carry,  adhering  to  us,  some  characteristics  of  the  preceding  inferior  organ- 
ization.    We  call  these  millions,  men  ;  but  they  are  not  yet  men.     Half  buried  in 
ignorance,    man   needs   all    the    light  of  education   to   disengage   him.     He  is 
struggling  to  be  free,  struggling  to  advance,  and  if  Love,  with  tears,  and  joy— 
if  Want  with  his  scourge— if  War  with  his  cannonade— if  Christianity  with   its 
charity— if  Trade  with  its  money-if  Art  with  its  portfolios— if  Science  with 
her  telegraphs,  can  set  his  dull  nerves  throbbing,  and  by  loud  taps  on  the  tough 
chrysalis  can  break  its  walls  and  start  the  creature  onward,  make  way,  and  sing 
psean.     The  march  of  mankind  is  onward.     Improvement  is  the  motto.     Let  us 
assist  in  the  great  work. 

Broad  is  the  province,  grand  the  theme, 
On  with  a  will,  let  naught  intervene, 
Striving  and  doing,  we  yet  shall  succeed, 
Mighty  the  work,  God  will  it  speed. 


? 


KETCHES. 


MARY    E.    WESTOX,    L.    A.    CLASS    OF    1868. 


Two  years  ago — a  little  time — 
I  wrote  a  simple  class-day  rhyme, 
And  called  it  Pictures.     It  was3weak, 
I  know,  and  vain  for  me  to  seek 
To  do  it  justice  ; — now  I  take 
No  such  large  subject ;  if  I  make 
No  great  success,  I  less  essay 
Than  I  did  on  that  former  day. 

Dear  Graduates  of  Lombard,  all, 
Who've  answered  promptly  to  the  call 
Your  Alma  Mater,  through  the  land. 
Sent  to  her  widely  scattered  band, 
Here  where  we  thought  our  lesson  done 
I  greet  you  each  and  every  one. 
Here  fond  remembrance  lingers  still, 
And  here  we  meet  with  ready  will 
To  join  our  hands  in  loving  cheer 
And  pledge  anew  to  friendship  dear, 
Accept  the  offering  I  bring 
The  humble  verse  my  muse  would  sing. 

Though  lacking  beauty,  strength  and  grace, 

These  simple  sketches  take  the  place 

Of  what  a  far  more  worthy  one 

Older  and  wiser  would  have  done. 

A  form,  an  outline  have  I  made, 

A  simple  sketch,  I  trust  to  you 

To  give  affect  of  light  and  shade 

To  give  it  depth  and  give  it  hue. 

I  had  been  thinking  of  a  time 
Long,  long  ago,  in  other  clime, 
Of  people  not  so  wise  as  we 
Whose  life  had  more  of  poetry, 
A  people,  so  unlike  us  now, 
Who  could  to  treacherous  magic  bow. 
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Who  could,  with  true  confiding  heart, 

Seek  the  magician's  mystic  art. 

And  in  the  mirror  look  to  see 

The  wonders  of  futurity — 

A  shadowy  form  I  seemed  to  see , 

And  clear  as  by  the  moon's  soft  light 

I  saw  a  hand  both  fair  and  slight, 

That  on  a  curtain  seemed  to  trace 

Lines  strangely  mixed  and  interlaced, 

But  suddenly  they  took  a  shape, 

As  through  a  mist  a  distant  cape 

Will  seem  to  take  new  form,  and  rise 

Out  of  the  sea  in  which  it  lies. 

All  bright  and  happy  things  were  these 

A  child — gay  gaudy  butterflies — 

Sweet  flowers — and  birds — and  humming  bees 

And  then  the  fair  hand  seemed  to  grow 

A  trifle  stronger  and  a  glow 

Lighted  its  finger  tips  ; — it  drew 

With  clearer  touch  forms  far  from  new 

Yet  did  they  something  unreal  seem 

Seen  in  that  strange  and  fitful  gleam, 

A  youth  with  books — a  maid  with  flowers — 

A  school — a  waltz — gay,  joyous  hours. — 

And  now  the  fair  hand  grew  less  fair 

And  as  it  traced  the  lines  with  care, 

Another  hand,  coarse,  large  and  brown 

Pushed  it  aside,  and,  reaching  down, 

Snatched  up  a  coal,  and  with  firm  hold 

Sketched  with  rapid  touch  and  bold, 

A  mountain,  hard  and  bare  and  steep, 

With  toilsome  path  and  dizzy  leap, 

And  on  its  top  a  crown  of  gold, 

A  glittering  crown,  but  hard  and  cold. — 

The  gentler  hand  came  back  again, 

And  seemed  to  shrink  as  though  in  pain  ; 

Then  it  grew  strangely  clear  and  pure, 

And  traced  with  firmer  touch  and  sure, 

Along  the  path  the  lily  grows, 

Behind  the  cliff  you  see  the  rose — 

Upon  the  lofty  height  there  stands, 

With  pitying  smile  and  outstretched  hands. 

An  angel,  whose  smile  glad  and  sweet 

Brightened  the  mount  e'en  to  its  feet. 
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Were  this  a  vision  or  a  dream 

A  truthful  lesson  did  it  seem 

To  teach  of  life  ;  which  may  be  bright 

If  we  will  take  its  tasks  aright, 

Trials  forget  in  joys  to  be, 

With  hope  look  toward  eternity. 

The  years  are  now  gliding  so  quiet  yet  fleet 

We  seem  not  to  hasten  our  lingering  feet, 

But  still  at  each  new  year  we  find  we  have  come 

Twelve  moons  or,  we  may  say,  one  sun  nearer  home. 

Each  day  has  some  trifle  of  work  to  be  done, 

Some  pleasure,  some  duty,  that  ere  set  of  sun 

We  think  to  accomplish — it  ever  is  so — 

These  days  make  our  years  that  so  swiftly  go. — 

The  few  years  of  school  life  that  looked  once  so  long, 

How  short  and  how  fleet  to  look  back  on  them,  gone. 

The  little  vexations  that  once  caused  us  pain 

We  scarcely  remember  to  think  o'er  again. 

Remembering  far  better  the  moments  of  joy, 

The  days,  full  of  pleasure  and  free  from  alloy. — 

Our  school  days  looked  back  upon  now  only  seem 

A  bright,  a  happy,  a  radiant  dream. 

A  dream  of  which  only  the  beauties  remain, 

That  come  like  sweet  music  to  cheer  us  again. 

As  a  tune  long  forgotten  will  almost  return, 

So  will  memory  bring  back  days  for  which  we  most  yearn. 

But  strive  as  we  will — a  moment  once  gone 

Is  gone  and  forever — unless  in  the  dawn 

Of  another  life  fairer  and  better,  we  may 

Find  waiting  the  moments  we  lost  yesterday. 

Youth  enjoys  the  bright  present  with  all  that  it  brings  ; 

For  him  the  brook  babbles  and  all  the  wood  sings ; 

He  is  ready  for  play,  for  the  rout  and  the  dance, 

And  reads,  with  heart  joyous,  life's  tender  romance. 

He  looks  back  to  the  past  with  never  a  sigh, 

And  on  to  the  future  with  heart  leaping  high, 

In  the  present  he  lives,  of  the  future  he  dreams, 

For  him  earth  is  still  the  glad  playground  it  seems. 

He  has  love,  he  has  friendship  and  youth  on  his  side, 

Then  why  should  not  happiness  with  him  abide  ? — 

Though  all  days  are  not  bright  still  all  days  are  not  drear, 

And  though  mists  cloud  the  way,  still  the  heart  should  not  fear. 

Every  reason  in  life  has  its  burden  to  bear, 
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For  each  season  there's  something  of  trial  and  care. 

But  the  pleasures  and  joys  are  so  many  to  bless 

The  sweet  spring  time  of  life,  it  knows  sorrow  far  less, 

Yet  although  with  the  bitter  the  sweet  always  blends, 

There  are  times  when  it  seems  that  Providence  sends 

Far  more  of  the  gall  than  should  fall  to  our  lot, 

And  hard  it  is  then  to  trust  murmuring  not. 

In  the  mid-time  of  life  we  see  those  toiling  on 

From  whom  youth  and  romance  and  young  dreams  are  gone. 

See  the  woman  who  battles  with  poverty's  blight, 

Whose  struggle  to  live  is  more  a  life  fight, 

The  fierce  wolf  howls  loudly  before  the  weak  door, 

The  bleak  winds  of  life  round  the  heart  coldly  roar, 

And  friends  are  estranged,  and  those  that  are  true 

Are  not  of  the  many,  but,  alas  !  of  the  few. 

And  others  there  are,  and  though  poverty  drear 

Has  not  entered  their  homes,  still  the  heart  knows  no  cheer. 

For  sickness,  misfortune  and  grief  mindeth  not 

If  its  home  be  a  prison,  a  palace,  a  cot. 

When  the  brave  man  has  climbed  nearly  up  the  rough  steep, 

Who  the  good  seed  has  sown  and  is  ready  to  reap, 

Finds  brambles  and  thorns  where  flowers  should  appear, 

And  pitfalls  and  rocks  where  the  way  should  be  clear, 

When  tired  of  the  journey  and  longing  for  rest 

The  soul  is  made  sad  and  the  heart  is  oppressed, 

O,  then  do  clouds  almost  shut  from  the  sight 

The  glad  angel  that  lightens  the  dreariest  night. 

Remember  above  in  her  high  cloudless  place 

Ever  hopeful  and  bright  shines  her  sweet  gentle  face  — 

Beside  rocks  and  rude  brambles  and  pitfalls  and  thorns 

There  are  rains  on  life's  mountain  and  terrible  storms. 

The  streams  may  be  swollen  and  rush  madly  on, 

And  who  misses  his  foothold  is  lost  and  is  gone. 

There  are  chasms  to  cross,  there  are  dangers  to  brave 

You  must  pass  them  all  safely  or  find  there  a  grave. 

But  all  will  be  well  if  with  faith  firm  and  true 

You  but  keep  the  bright  angel,  religion,  in  view. 

If  you  heed  her  blest  presence  you'll  find  that  she  makes 

Skies  brighter,  ways  smoother  and  never  forsakes, 

But  striving  to  comfort  and  pitying  your  pain 

Forever  she  watcher  through  sunshine  and  rain, — 

As  do  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
Faint  tinge  the  sky  when  day  is  just  begun, 
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Till  stronger,  brighter  grows  the  light  new  born, 
And  comes  the  glorious  sun  bringing  the  morn. 
So  comes  the  knowledge  of  a  life  that's  blessed 
So  comes  the  truest  gift  of  God,  and  best. — 
The  sky  until  the  dawn  was  dark  and  cold. 
The  moon,  night's  shepperdess,  had  in  her  fold, 
Of  misty  walls  and  cloudy  bars, 
Withdrawn  her  glittering  flock  of  stars. 
We  look  upon  the  day  so  radiant  bright 
And  wonder  how  wepassed  the  dreary  night. 

Each  one  has  in  his  inmost  heart 
A  being  and  a  life  apart 
'Tis  with  himself  he  mostly  lives 
Something  within  a  coloring  gives 
To  life,  and  makes  it  sad  or  gay 
Makes  golden  bright  or  dark  the  way. 

The  hoped  for  years,  the  years  to  come 

Are  full  of  labor  to  be  done. 

And  varied  work  we'll  find  to  do, 

But  may  we  keep  this  aim  in  view, 

To  do  that  well  that  we  begin. 

To  strive  'gainst  error,  wrong  and  sin, 

To  cherish  thoughts  that  peace  endure, 

To  keep  the  heart  youthful  and  pure, 

To  live  so  truly  that  we  may 

When  comes  life's  close,  look  back  and  say, 

Thankful  for  life  e'en  to  the  last, 

I  thank  my  God  that  it  is  past, 

Faithful  in  all  to  His  behest, 

I  thank  Him  that  he  gives  me  rest. 


The    ^p^ogress    of    the     Race. 

LESLIE    GREENWOOD,    A.    M.,    CLASS   OF    1864. 

The  student,  surveying  the  mighty  upheavals  of  nature,  finds  food  for  the  deepest 
thought  in  musing  upon  the  nges  that  must  have  elapsed  while  the  earth  was 
passing  through  the  changes  necessary  for  it  to  reach  its  present  condition.  He 
finds  it  a  study  of  the  deepest  interest  to  calculate  the  years  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  various  strata  that  mark  the  different  epochs  of  the  earth's  history. 
He  spends  much  time,  both  profitably  and  with  delight,  in  tracing  the  various 
forms  of  life,  as  they  are  exhibited  from  the  zoophyte,  buried  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  Cambrian  up  through  all  the  gradations  of  existence  to  the  present. 
Or  standing  upon  the  verge  of  one  of  our  broad  prairies,  he  investigates  with 
growing  admiration  the  causes,  underlying  the  formation  of  the  vast  beds  of 
coal,  that  lie  buried  beneath  its  surface.  All  these  are  of  importance  in  them- 
selves, but  they  derive  their  chief  value  from  the  mighty  revolutions  that  have 
taken  place — of  the  great  transitions  through  which  our  earth  has  passed,  that 
it  might  become  a  fit  habitation  for  man.  Going  back  still  farther  to  the  very 
beginning  of  creation  he  views  with  wondering  eyes  the  movements  of  the 
Creator  himself.  He  peers  into  the  vast  realms  of  space  and  speculates  upon 
the  composition  of  other  worlds  in  the  great  system  of  the  universe.  There  is 
something  sublime  in  the  thought  that  man  can  do  this.  But  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  subject,  that  is  more  sublime  and  that  affords  food  for  deeper 
thought  than  either  the  long  lapse  of  years  or  the  vast  expanse  of  space  can 
afford.  In  these  wre  can  never  obtain  a  true  conception  of  sublimity.  It  is 
embodied  in  the  deeper,  higher,  nobler  subject  of  "  man  himself,"  and  I  wish 
this  morning  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  association  to  the  subject 

"The  Progress  of  the  Race.1 

Unceasing  movement  is  the  condition  of  every  thing  finite.  A  continual 
change  of  form  is  taking  place,  but  without  the  creation  of  any  forces  or  new 
masses.  The  material  universe  remains  the  same.  The  earth  moves  on  in  the 
same  path  through  space — is  controlled  by  the  same  laws — is  subject  to  the  same 
forces,  as  when  it  wheeled  into  existence  in  all  its  freshness  and  beauty  from  the 
hands  of  its  Creator.  Season  follows  season  in  the  same  order  and  with  the 
same  perfection  as  when  it  first  revolved  in  its  orbit.  Day  follows  night  and 
night  follows  day  as  of  old.  The  same  stars  that  looked  down  upon  our  parents 
as  they  wandered  amid  the  beauties  of  Eden,  look  down  upon  us  and  throw  their 
mild  effulgence  around.  The  same  flowers  that  beautified  the  vajes  and  adorned 
the  forests  in  ages  long  past,  still  bloom  in  their  season  and  perfume  the  air 
with   the   same  fragrance.     The   ocean   that  roJle4  its  vast  expanse  of  water 
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against  the  shores  of  the  continents,  still  moves  on  in  its  ceaseless  flow  as  of  old. 
Everything  in  nature  remains  unchanged.  Ruled  always  by  the  same  laws, 
possessing  always  the  same  capacities,  she  is  eternally  the  same. 

With  man  alone  of  all  organized  being  it  is  not  thus.  For  him  there  are 
hopes  of  improvement,  that  can  not  be  regarded  as  mere  dreams.  For  him 
there  arc  expectations  of  intellectual  progress  and  moral  advancement,  that  can 
not  be  regarded  as  mere  fancies.  Though  governed  by  law  as  surely  as  the 
earth  in  all  its  changes  and  the  flower  in  all  its  comings  and  goings  there  are 
certain  attributes,  that  warrant  the  belief  that  his  is  not  a  mere  passive  existence. 
The  five  senses  do  not  constitute  all  his  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  They 
only  reveal  to  him  his  relations  with  earth  and  these  but  in  part.  He  has  an 
internal  sense  which  brings  him  into  a  closer  connection  with  the  world  of  intel- 
ligence and  into  a  nearer  communion  with  his  Maker.  Says  Lavater,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  German  writers,  "  Man  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  organized 
being.  The  most  highly  endowed  with  the  principle  of  life  "  Every  particle 
of  matter  is  a  creation — every  leaf  a  world,  and  every  insect,  an  inexplicable 
compendium.  Who  can  point  out  all  the  different  steps  between  the  particle  of 
matter  and  the  leaf?  Who  can  exhibit  the  gradations,  between  the  leaf  and 
the  insect ;  and  who  will  dare  to  attempt  the  task  of  showing  the  various  phases 
of  life,  exhisting  between  the  insect  and  man  ?  He  is  the  essence  of  all  things. 
In  him  are  united  all  powers.  He  is  the  microcosm — the  epitome  of  all  that 
has  been  or  will  be.  He  is  the  central  point,  around  which  all  power,  all  life 
gravitate.  Born  of  earth  he  yet  is  its  lord — its  master.  In  no  other  order  of 
created  existence,  do  we  find  so  harmoniously  united  the  three  great  species  of 
life — animal,  intellectual  and  moral.  In  him  we  find  these  three,  each  in  itself 
a  macrocosm  of  various  faculties,  united  to  form  a  complete,  harmonious  whole. 
Thus  constituted  and  endowed,  he  becomes  the  most  intensely  interesting  object 
of  observation  even  as  he  is  the  worthiest  of  observers. 

Compared  with  the  duration  of  the  earth,  man's  existence  has  been  but  short. 
It  can  be  comprised  within  a  few  centuries.  Yet  it  has  already  been  written 
"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  character  of  some  of  the  elements  of  man's  being  and 
determine  whether  or  not  they  are  of  such  nature  as  to  urge  him  forward  in  the 
great  march  of  development  and  progress. 

I  have  already  stated  that  continual  motion  is  the  law  of  all  finite  being. 
This  implies  either  advancement  or  retrogression,  growth  or  decay.  And  to 
man  alone,  is  there  the  proud  consciousness  of  being  cognizant  of  this  law.  He 
alone  is  impelled  by  that  reason  wdiich  not  only  looks  back  upon  the  dim  past, 
but  reaches  forward  into  the  shadowy  future — which  raises  us  beyond  the  power 
of  time  and  space,  and  gives  us  a  faith  in  that  higher  state,  which  can  not  be 
discerned  by  the  senses  alone.  And  all  men  are  in  the  possession  of  this  great 
gift.  There  is  not  that  difference  between  the  philosopher  and  the  unlearned 
peasant,  that  the  former  has  so  fondly  imagioned  to  exist.  There  are  certain 
essential  faculties  that  are  the  common  possession  of  all  men  and  their  nature 
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is  changed  neither  by  the  age  nor  by  the  clime  in  which  one  chances  to  live. 
All  men  possess  the  same  will,  the  same  affections,  the  same  intellect.  No  thought 
has  ever  been  evolved,  no  science  has  ever  been  developed,  no  truth  has  ever 
been  enunciated,  that  has  not  always  existed  as  a  gem  in  the  breast  of  every 
man.  There  can  be  supposed  no  generous  impulse,  no  selfish  passions,  no  noble 
or  degrading  affection,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  each  individual  of  the  race. 
The  seed  of  all  knowledge,  all  art  and  all  science  exists  in  every  mans  bosom- 
The  philosopher  has  not  a  power  of  creation.  He  can  but  develop  to  a  greater 
extent,  those  germs  which  are  the  common  possession  of  all  members  of  the 
race.  What  powers  of  development  and  generalization  have  made  themselves 
manifest  in  the  workings  of  the  individual  intellect!  It  is  bringing  to  light  the 
great  principles  of  nature.  They  are  found  working  in  the  study  of  the  philo- 
sopher. From  the  observatory,  they  enable  the  astronomer  to  call  out  the  names 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  measure  their  distances,  estimate  their  weight,  and  fol- 
lowing them  in  their  wanderings  through  space,  accurately  calculate  their  times 
and  seasons.  In  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  they  have  entered  into  a  ceasless 
conflict  with  nature  and  they  exultingly  send  forth  the  shout  of  victory,  as  from 
their  darkest  hiding  places  they  drag  forth  the  secrets  of  the  combinations  of 
her  elements.  On  the  streets  of  our  large  cities — amid  the  busy  haunts  of  trade 
and  commerce,  are  they  to  be  felt  as  powerful  guiding  influences.  They  shine 
forth  from  the  halls  of  legislation  and  thunder  out  their  conclusions  from  the 
senate.  They  are  working  with  irresistible  energy,  in  all  departments  of  labor 
and  industry.  The  arid  desert  becomes  as  a  blooming  garden  and  the  wilder- 
ness gives  forth  evidences  of  their  active  workings.  They  guided  the  chisel  of 
a  Phidias  as  he  moulded  the  magnificent  statues  of  the  Parthenon  or  gave  ex- 
pression to  an  Olympian  Jove.  They  impelled  the  pencil  of  a  Michael  Angelo 
as  he  gave  the  finishing  touches  to  the  "  Last  Judgement"'  a  painting  of  such 
rare  delicacy  and  power  as  to  have  never  been  equalled  by  succeeding  artists- 
Wherever  there  is  a  truth  to  be  evolved,  a  principle  to  be  enunciated,  a  benefit 
to  be  attained,  a  victory  to  be  achieved,  can  their  effects  be  both  seen  and  felt. 
The  life  of  an  idividual,  however,  is  brief.  He  is  cut  down  as  a  tree  and  passes 
away  as  a  shadow.  "  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass,  as  a  flower  of  the  field 
so  he  perisheth.  For  the  wind  passeth  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no 
more." 

If  there  existed  no  development  beyond  that  of  the  individual  one  genera- 
tion would  be  but  little  in  advance  of  the  preceding  ;  but  although  all  men  of 
the  race  are  possessed  of  the  same  powers,  there  are  scarcely  any  two  of  them 
who  pursue  precisely  the  same  course  in  their  application  and  development  of 
those  powers.  Each,  therefore,  in  his  way  through  life  is  culling  new  and  differ- 
ent flowers  of  thought, — is  developing  new  truths,  and,  from  the  very  necessity 
of  the  case,  is  contributing  something,  no  matter  how  small — how  insignificant 
it  may  be,  yet  it  is  something,  toward  the  benefit  of  humanity.  Hence  the  race 
must  have  a  progress  of  its  own  apart  from  that  of  the  individual,  yet  essential- 
ly of  the  same  character  and  as  time  rolls  on,  this  progressive  state  will  become 
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richer  in  its  fullness,  more  varied  and  more  noble  in  its  elements.  The  many 
-will  become  wiser  than  the  few.  The  race  will  reach  a  higher  plane  of  being 
than  the  individual.  All  agencies  in  the  past  have  been  combining  to  form  the 
present.  It  is  but  the  result  of  all  efforts  that  have  been  made.  It  is  our  natural 
state  but  it  cannot  be  our  permanent  state.  There  is  nothing  fixed  but  the  law 
of  ceaseless  motion,  by  which  everything  in  the  universe  is  governed.  It  is  the 
tendency  of  the  individual  mind  to  look  forward.  Much  more  so  of  the  collec- 
tive mind.  There  exists  in  every  one,  along  side  of  his  actual  living  being,  an 
ideal  state,  towards  which  his  whole  soul  goes  out  as  toward  something,  higher 
and  better,  than  he  has  hitherto  known.  Each  one  of  us  is  conscious  of  this. 
We  can  bear  evidence  of  a  constant  struggle  to  reach  it.  No  matter  how  remote 
it  may  be,  no  matter  how  long  and  laborious  the  struggle,  we  are  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  reach  it  and  in  our  efforts  to  this  end,  we  are  cheered  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  constantly  approximating  to  it.  As  with  the  individual,  thus  with 
the  race.  Humanity  has  its  ideal.  The  collective  mind  is  looking  upward  with 
the  same  longing.  There  are  those  who  sneer  at  this  and  call  it  the  building  of 
"  air  castles  "  yet  I  claim  it  as  the  essential  element  of  progress,  not  only  of  the 
individual,  but  of  the  whole  race.  The  ideal  is  something  to  be  achieved — 
something  to  be  held  with  a  consciousness  of  power.  "  It  is  a  possible  waiting 
to  be  made  real  in  effort — a  latent  to  be  realized  in  action." 

Here  then  are  the  two  great  forces  that  are  pushing  the  nations  of  the  earth 
onward — a  faculty  of  development  and  generalization,  as  the  means,  and  a 
longing  after  an  ideal  existence  as  the  motive  power.  Under  such  influences 
there  can  be  no  retrogression,  no  pause,  but  an  everlasting  progress.  These 
forces  are  advancing  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  is  related  of  Dr.  Franklin,  that  he  once  gave  a  little  child  a  large  apple. 
The  child  eagerly  siezed  it,  and  as  readily  grasped  another  which  was  given  it  by 
the  philosopher,  but  when  a  third  was  offered  it,  after  one  or  two  ineffectual 
efforts  to  hold  this  and  keep  each  of  the  others,  he  burst  into  tears.  Too  great 
riches  proved  a  source  of  misery  and  unhappiness.  And  I,  in  casting  around  me 
for  illustrations  of  the  advancement  of  humanity,  find  so  many  and  of  such 
varied  character  that  I  am  at  a  loss  where  to  begin  or  in  what  order  to  present 
them  to  your  attention.  When  compared  with  the  first  years  of  the  race,  its 
present  condition  astonishes  us.  At  first  man  is  without  any  percej>tion  of  truth — 
unskilled  in  the  use  of  reasoning  faculties — scarcely  freed  from  a  bondage  to  the 
material  universe  around  him.  Now  after  a  lapse  of  hardly  more  than  fifty 
centuries,  we  are  amazed  at  the  extent  of  his  development  of  principles,  at  the 
profound  logic  of  his  deductions,  and  at  the  wonderful  control  he  has  gained 
over  all  forms  of  matter. 

Did  time  permit  us  to  trace  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  existence,  his 
development  and  growth  in  all  the  principles  of  Philosophy,  Science,  Literature, 
Government  and  Religion,  we  should  find  nothing  but  of  surpassing  interest.  As 
it  is,  we  can  take  but  a  few  illustrations  of  the  progress  he  has  made,  and  the 
present  age  must  furnish  us  with  them. 
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Almost  every  age  of  human  history  has  either  given  to  itself  or  received  from 
following  ages,  some  name  marking  its  place  in  the  records  of  the  world  and 
illustrative  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics.  The  Golden,  Brazen,  and  Iron 
ages  of  the  ancients  are  names  symbolical  of  the  times  they  represent.  Even  to 
one  not  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the  Dark  Ages,  the  name  conveys  ideas 
not  very  far  from  correct.  What  name  will  be  given  to  the  present,  when  its 
deeds  have  passed  through  the  test  of  time,  I  cannot  tell.  There  are  many  that 
will  eminently  apply  to  it,  but  abounding  as  it  does,  in  distinguishing  marks,  that 
widely  separate  it  from  any  of  the  preceding  ages,  I  feel  that  I  must  be  justified 
in  giving  it  that  trite  but  nevertheless  good  old  name  of  "  The  age  of  progress." 
When  we  compare  it  with  the  ages  that  are  gone  before,  we  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  changes  which  deeply  and  permanently  affect  the  condition  of 
mankind  are  occurring  more  rapidly  and  more  extensively  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  world's  history.  No  one,  even  the  least  observant  among  us,  can 
do  otherwise  than  notice  the  continual  changes  that  are  taking  place  before  us 
— those  changes  that  in  myriads  of  ways  are  altering  the  conditions  of  mans' 
life.  None,  I  say,  could  fail  to  notice  these  changes,  but  to  the  man  of  cultivated 
intellect,  looking  from  a  more  exalted  position  and  viewing  them  in  the  light  of 
of  his  superior  wisdom,  do  they  possess  a  greater,  a  more  absorbing  interest. 
In  his  clearer  vision,  are  they  seen  to  possess  a  wider  and  more  lasting 
influence.  He  sees  them  affecting  and  altering  in  ten  thousand  ways  the  relations 
existing  between  the  nations  and  different  races  of  men  in  every  part  of  the 
habitable  world.  He  watches  them  grinding  down  and  wearing  away  these 
lines  of  separation,  which  have  seemed  to  divide  the  nations  in  the  contrasts  of 
human  existence  which  they  presented.  He  takes  note  of  the  wonderful  progress 
that  is  putting  in  the  hands  of  man  new  powers — powers  which  in  their  extent 
and  grandeur  exceed  those  that  the  most  fertile  imagination  of  antiquity  ever 
conceived  of— which  in  their  strangeness  and  novelty  surpass  any  that  the 
wildest  stories  of  an  extravagant  and  superstitious  age  ever  attributed  to  the 
fabled  genii  of  their  times — powers  whose  effects  are  to  be  seen  and  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  He  beholds  the  continual  march  of  progress  going  on,  new 
truths  in  science  being  developed,  new  methods  of  inquiry  and  research  being 
brought  into  action — the  existence  of  laws  being  discovered,  that  give  an 
insight  into  the  wonderful  phenomena  that  are  constantly  occurring  around  him 
— that  give  a  connection  to  the  facts  that  are  every  day  accumulating  before 
him. 

Modern  science  in  its  development  of  the  great  principles  and  forces  by 
which  the  physical  universe  is  governed,  has  been  led  into  a  bolder  form  of 
inquiry  and  into  a  grander  method  of  research  than  ever  before  known. 
Methods  of  reasoning  of  a  higher  class  have  been  reached  and  generalizations 
of  a  higher  order  have  been  attained,  going  farther  than  the  conclusions  with 
which  science  in  her  earlier  stages  was  content.  In  all  times  the  great  methods 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  experiment  and  observation,  must  to  a  certain  extent 
be  the  same  ;  but  the  accuracy  and  elaborations  of  the  modern    experimental 
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research  strikingly  proclaim  it  as  superior  to  that  of  any  preceding  period. 
While  thought  is  suggesting  modes  of  experiment,  experiment  in  its  turn  is 
furnishing  fresh  materials  to  thought,  and  the  two  combined  are  producing 
results  that  go  beyond  all  the  powers  of  imagination  in  the  mysteries  of  science 
which  they  unfold. 

The  Geologist  has  gone  forth,  with  spade  and  hammer  and,  penetrating  layer 
after  layer  of  the  earth's  crust,  has  compelled  them  to  tell  the  wonderful  events 
that  occurred  during  the  process  of  their  formation.  He  has  overturned  strata 
after  strata  and  from  their  resting  places  has  brought  up  the  fossil  inhabitants 
of  past  ages  and  compelled  them  to  narrate  the  stories  of  their  life  and  times. 
In  our  own  age  he  has  gone  farther  and  deeper  and  smiting  the  old  rocks  of  the 
azoic  has  brought  forth  myriads  of  what  were  once  living  beings,  where  once 
was  supposed  to  exist  no  life  whatever.  He  has  wrung  from  old  lazy  earth  the 
reluctant  confession  of  her  age,  and  going  boldly  into  the  midst  of  disturbed  mas- 
ses reconciled  their  conflicting  statements.  Where  every  thing  seemed  irregular, 
he  has  brought  out  regularity — where  was  confusion,  he  has  brought  harmony. 
The  broad  tablets  on  which  for  century  after  century,  nature  has  been  setting  her 
inscriptions  have  been  spread  to  the  gaze  of  earth's  children  and  the  hieroglyphics 
inscribed  thereon  have  been  deciphered.  The  Botanist  goes  forth  into  the 
depths  of  the  mighty  forest  and  lays  bare  every  fiber  of  the  grand  old  monarch 
of  the  wood,  or  with  his  case  and  lens  into  the  verdant  plain  and  peers  into  the 
structure  of  the  delicate  flower.  He  investigates  the  laws  that  control  the 
growth  of  the  plant  and  makes  use  of  them  at  his  pleasure.  The  sun  is  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  artist  and  the  great  wave  of  light  is  compelled  to  copy 
wiih  minute  exactness  any  object  that  the  light  of  day  beams  upon.  It  is 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  discovery  of  this  new  and  mysterious 
art.  At  that  time  the  greatest  curiosity  and  interest  were  manifested  in  rough  and 
rude  specimens  that  were  then  exhibited.  Since  then  the  works  of  Photography 
have  become  alike  a  household  word  and  a  household  need.  They  adorn  alike  the 
most  elegant  parlor  and  the  dingiest  attic,  the  rogues'  gallery  and  some  palace 
like  church.  They  are  found  in  the  pocket  of  the  detective  and  in  the  convict's 
cell,  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  cottage  and  on  our  busiest  streets,  in  the 
possession  of  the  painter  and  among  the  patterns  of  the  manufacturer,  in  the 
album  of  the  young  maiden  and  on  the  cold  brave  breast  of  the  battle  field — 
used  alike  by  art  and  science,  by  love  and  hate,  by  crime  and  justice. 

Chemistry  has  placed  the  great  globe  in  its  laboratory,  melted  it  in  its  cru- 
cible, detected  powers  and  properties  and  laid  bare  its  substance.  Not  content 
with  this  it  stretched  itself  beyond  earth's  limits  and  seizing  upon  the  sun  and 
fixed  stars  determines  the  chemical  composition  of  the  matter  contained  therein 
with  as  much  facility  and  accuracy  as  it  would,  if  it  could  place  it  in  its  test 
tubes  and  determine  its  actions  and  reactions. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  human  eve  was  the  only  instru- 
ment by  which  man  could  investigate  the  works  of  his  maker.  The  wonders 
of  the  microscopic  world  were  unknown  to  him  and  had  it   been  predicted  to 
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one  of  the  ancient  sages,  that  one  day  objects  almost  infinitely  small,  would  be 
displayed  in  gigantic  proportions,  the  prophesier  would  have  been  ridiculed  and 
his  predictions  characterized  as  absurd.  They  could  not  in  all  their  strength 
and  wisdom  have  imagined  a  power  so  extraordinary.  Substitutes  can  be  found 
for  almost  any  other  instrument,  used  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  but  without  the 
microscope  the  human  eye  would  never  have  been  able  to  peer  into  the  elaborate 
structure  of  the  minute  organisms  of  creation.  More  has  been  brought  to  light 
of  the  nature  of  that  sublest  and  most  mysterious  power  Electricity  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  than  in  all  past  time.  It  has  been  fashioned  into  a  most  faith- 
ful messenger  to  man  and  now  all  over  the  civilized  world  are  the  electric  wires 
vibrating  at  his  command.  It  is  seen  enteriug  into  the  structures  of  the  deli- 
cate crystals  and  in  obedience  to  its  mysterious  force  the  particles  of  matter  are 
arranged  and  take  their  places.  In  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  it  glides 
between  the  elements  and  tears  apart  compounds — again,  at  its  pleasure,  it 
brings  together  the  sundered  elements  and  unites  them.  It  allies  itself  with  the 
engraver  and  meekly  submitting  to  its  beck  the  metals  take  their  places  and  the 
lines  are  brought  out  with  a  fineness  and  an  exactness,  that  the  finest  workman 
cannot  rival. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  progress  made  by  the  race  in  the  great  depart- 
ment of  physical  science.  I  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  another  and 
greater  example.  It  can  be  seen  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes.  There  is  no  greater  mission  of  mankind  than  to  assert  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  labor,  and  it  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
our  times  that  on  every  hand  are  to  be  seen  efforts  being  made  for  this  end,  and 
to  a  great  extent  are  they  being  realized.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  attempts  of  this  kind  have  not  been  made  in  past  time,  for  it  has 
always  been  a  great  and  pressing  question  how  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  without  producing  an  evil  greater  than  the  one  to  be  remedied. 
The  politician,  the  socialist,  the  political  economist  have  each  been  working 
with  his  different  theories  for  this  end.  Yet  it  has  been  left  for  our  time  to 
discover  that  the  men  and  women  of  our  laboring  classes  are  more  than  mere 
clock-like  machinery  to  be  wound  up  and  kept  in  action  until  run  down,  that 
they  are  very  centres  of  vital  forces  each  with  a  direction  inherent  to  itself, 
which  nothing  can  destroy  and  which  can  be  modified  only  by  long  continued 
pressure. 

Our  time  has  learned  that  the  very  inclinations,  passions,  and  weaknesses  of 
the  working  classes  are  stronger  than  the  most  perfect  theory  that  can  be 
framed  to  restrain  them  and  keep  them  in  subjection.  It  has  been  the  error  of 
the  past  that  it  has  not  recognized  this  principle — that  it  has  not  acknowledged 
the  force  and  the  right  to  recognition  of  these  passions  and  instead  of  working 
for  and  with  them,  it  entered  the  arena  in  a  contest  against  them.  It  did  not 
recognize  the  fact,  that  the  rights  of  labor  are  God  given  and  that  no  theory  of 
man  has  the  power  to  overcome  God's  laws.  In  our  time  we  have  recognized  the 
the  truth  of  these  principles  and  the    question   has   assumed  more    immense 
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proportions.  It  is  now  considered  as  affecting  the  interests,  not  only  of  its  own 
classes  but  of  humanity,  and  humanity  is  the  great  central  sun  around  which  the 
systems  of  Practical  Philosophy  of  the  age  are  revolving.  Our  time  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  to  it  belongs  the  honor  of  having  fairly  inaugurated 
this  auspicious  revolution  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  The  work- 
man of  to-day  wherever  he  may  be  toiling  owns  no  master  and  his  daily  labor  is 
sweetened  by  the  consciousness  that  he  has  a  recognized  claim  to  honor  as  well 
as  to  a  jDecuniary  reward  for  his  exertions.  The  laborer  has  become  worthy  of 
his  hire. 

In  no  other  way  can  the  progress  of  the  race  be  better  exhibited,  than  by 
tracing  the  growth  and  developement  of  those  causes  that  led  to  the  free  Press 
of  our  time.  We  who  are  now  living  in  the  present  and  have  enjoyed  its  bles- 
sings so  long  and  freely,  are  inclined  to  lose  sight  of  the  greatness  and  value  of 
this  liberty  in  the  very  fulness  of  its  possession.  There  are  but  few  countries 
to-day  as  of  old,  where  freedom  is  manacled,  and  the  very  thoughts  and  passions 
of  the  human  heart  are  stifled  in  the  thick  atmosphere  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, and  it  needs  a  comparison  with  such  countries,  to  teach  us  the  full  value  of 
such  a  blessing.  We  reed  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  manuscript,  the  pulpit 
and  the  minstrel  were  the  only  means  of  spreading  intelligence,  and  mark  the 
fetters  and  restrictions  that  were  thrown  around  even  these  instrumentalities, 
sometimes  by  the  ignorance  and  inefficiency  of  those  who  wielded  them  but 
more  often  by  some  pretented  authority  that  assumed  dominion  over  the  wide 
domain  of  thought.  Oh  !  what  a  day  was  that  for  the  world  when  the  press 
broke  asunder  the  chains  that  had  bound  it  and  made  its  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— when  it  declared  eternal  war  against  all  forms  of  oppression  and 
tyranny — when  it  called  from  their  prison  houses  the  forces  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge and  led  them  to  do  battle  against  the  enemies  of  enlightenment  and 
freedom,  and  nobly  is  it  carrying  on  the  war.  Who  can  think  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  intellectual  force,  by  which  it  is  impelled,  of  the  character  of 
the  mind  which  is  acted  upon  by  it  and  the  wide  theatre  in  which  it  displays 
itself  without  a  throb  of  exultation  that  it  has  been  given  to  our  age  and  to  us 
to  see  this.  Emancipated  from  thraldom  to  sudden  and  fierce  gusts  of  passion, 
freed  from  the  direful  influences  of  a  blind  and  selfish  partisanship  it  now 
deposits  its  facts  and  reasons  in  the  minds  of  a  thoughtful  and  reasoning  public. 
Untiring,  restless,  argus-eyed,  watching  events  and  measures,  it  fails  not  to  in- 
vestigate their  true  meanings  and  tendencies  and  thunders  out  its  verdicts  of 
approval  or  disapproval  with  multiplied  reverberations  that  roll  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Closely  allied  with  this  and  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  crowning  ornaments 
of  the  age  is  the  system  of  education  that  is  constantly  being  brought  into 
action  and  increasing  the  intelligence  of  the  times. 

It  is  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  age  to  elevate  and  bless  humanity.  Every 
great  reform  that  is  brought  upon  the  stage  of  the  world's  action,  every  great 
object  for  which  men  arc  striving  has  for  its  end  the  cultivation  of  those  powers 
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that  are  the  common  possession  of  the  race.  For  this  the  missionary  is  pene- 
trating the  recesses  of  strange  lands,  and  braving  all  the  perils  to  which  man  can 
be  exposed.  For  this  the  great  organ  of  liberty,  the  Press,  is  setting  in  motion 
the  great  wave  of  thought  that  shall  roll  around  the  world.  For  this  the  phi- 
lanthropist is  forming  new  plans.  For  this  are  the  educators  of  our  youth, 
striving  with  all  the  might  and  main  that  God  has  given  them. 

And  in  this  great  work  God  is  with  us,  and  of  this  we  need  no  more  convinc- 
ing testimony  than  that  we  bear  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  hearts.  During 
all  the  great  struggles  of  the  past,  amid  all  the  distresses  and  sorrows  of  humanity, 
the  idea  of  God's  being  with  us  stilled  the  troubled  waters  and  brought  to  our 
souls,  peace  and  comfort.  A  faith  in  him  has  struck  the  fetters  from  the  limbs  of 
the  slave,  consoled  the  afflicted  and  elevated  the  down  cast.  It  has  inspired  the 
men  of  all  ages  with  the  grandest  enthusiasm  and  heroism.  To  every  oppressed 
people — to  every  person  working  for  the  elevation  of  his  race — to  every  poor 
human  soul  longing  after  salvation,  (his  idea  has  brought  comfort.  He  is 
with  us  and  he  will  be  with  us.  This  is  all  I  ask  as  a  guarantee  of  future  pro- 
gress of  the  race.  God  reigns.  The  trials  of  the  past  have  shown  it.  The 
events  of  the  present  proclaim  it.  He  will  see  to  it  that  the  future  shall 
surpass  the  present. 


Closing     Remarks, 


Having  concluded  their  labors,  the  publishers  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
a  few  words  to  their  friends  and  the  patrons  of  the  book.  While  every  effort 
has  been  put  forth  to  make  the  volume  attractive  in  appearance,  with  what 
success  our  readers  can  judge,  we  are  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  make  it 
as  attractive  in  point  of  matter  as  was  anticipated.  The  eloquent  address  of 
Mrs.  Adams  seemed  almost  a  necessity,  and  President  Weston  having  concluded 
to  withold  his  Baccalaureate,  we  were  compelled  to  omit  from  our  book  another 
very  interesting  feature  of  Commencement  week.  The  sermon  was  read  on 
Sunday,  June  12th,  before  the  graduating  class,  the  church  being  filled  with  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience.  The  text  was  from  Matthew  XXIV  :  44. 
"  Therefore  be  ye  also  ready."  This  text  indicates  the  nature  of  the  discussion, 
the  need  and  benefit  of  a  good,  solid  preparation.  The  address  was  eloquent, 
pointed  and  convincing.  No  mere  abstract  could  convey  its  force  and  beauty, 
and  its  best  eulogy  is  the  common  sentiment  of  admiration  expressed  by  all  who 
heard  it.  With  these  two  exceptions,  the  book  is  all  we  could  wish  and  we  feel 
confident  that  every  one  may  receive  pleasure  and  profit  from  its  perusal. 

The  class  of '70  occupies  the  most  important  place  in  this  work,  and  well  they 
may,  for  it  is  to  them  that  it  owes  its  existence.  With  the  members  we  have 
been  acquainted  for  years,  and  for  them  we  cherish  the  warmest  sentiments  of 
respect  and  esteem.  We  have  looked  forward  and  backward  towards  them  from 
our  own  classes  with  admiration  and  interest,  always  rejoicing  in  their  eminent 
success.  We've  met  them  in  contests  of  mind  and  muscle,  in  the  forum  and  the 
Seld,  and  always  found  them  "  foemen  worthy  of  our  steel." 

In   Omnia  Paratus. 

To  those  who  have  seen  lit  to  patronize  our  advertising  columns  we  can  heartily 
commend  all  who  desire  upright  dealing  with  gentlemanly  business  men.  In 
this  category  we  must  class  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  Galesburg 
Republican.  Many  pleasant  and  interesting,  while  not  uninstructive,  moments 
have  we  passed  with  them.  Rumor  even  has  it  that  we  neglected  Coke  and 
Blackstone  and  dabbled  with  the  mystic  "  stick  and  rule." 

Finally  we  say,  if  we  ever  become  "  compilers  and  publishers  again,"  we  wish 
no  sounder  copy,  no  cleaner  proof,  no  better  printers,  no  kinder  patrons  and  no 
hotter  weather. 

Samuel  Kerr, 
S.  P.  McConnell. 

Galesburg,  July  25th,  1870. 
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TO    ORDER, 

SELL 

Wall  Paper,  Artists*  material, 

H**lfct*gS*  ^rackets,   ^itrats, 
Varnish,  Glass,  Chroinos,  Cord  and  Tassels,  Window  Shades, 

FIXTURES,  TRANSFER  PICTURES,  &c,  &e. 

ST    UMI^ixx    Streeta 
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Manufacturer,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

20    Main    Street,  Galesluirg,     Illinois, 

A  full  stock  of  all  the  most  desirable  styles  of  good 

QXTB^^M      HA»S     BOOTS     in 

For  Gents.  Ladies,  Misses  and  Children. 

Heavy  and  Fixe,  always  on  hand,  which  I  will  sell  for  Cash  at 

Lowest    IVE^irlsLet    Prices. 

^LL    GOODS    WAEEANT 

Also,  Agent  for  Knox  County  for 

BULULPI     CIlMPitI     SI#IS ! 

Designed  for  Farmers.  Mechanics.  Miners  anil  Laborers. 

L.  MILLER,  20  Main  Street,  Galesburg. 
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DOW   &  TENNEY, 
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Barouches,    Carriages,    Top    Baggies,    with   good   teams  at    reasonable   prices. 
Funerals,  Weddings  and  Picnic  Parties  attended  with  careful  drivers. 

A  choice  assortment  of 

Eastern    Carriages    and     Buggies 

for  sale  at  lowest  living  rates. 

Parties  ordering  from  any  part  of  the  country  can  rely  on   receiving  just   what 

they  order  and  on  short  notice. 

JPrairie  Street,  2  doors  north  of  Main,    Galesburg,  III. 
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AND 


Cor.  Main  and  Prairie  Streets, 

Will  give  special  attention  to 
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OF  ALL  STYLES  MADE  TO  ORDER, 
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LEISEN  R  IN  G'S 

Photograph  and  Gem 

Gr  A.  L  L  E  R  Y , 

23    Main    jStf\eet,  Palesburg,    III. 

Now  is  the  accepted  time.     Come  one  and  all  and  get  life-like  pictures. 

GEMS,  m  GEMS, 

PHOTOGRAPHS,   fglllf   PHOTOGRAPHS, 

Ambrotypes,       ®^gg*|     Ambrotypes, 

salesburgjlesJ 


SIMCwaLX^L,    PICTURES 

Copied      and     Enlarged, 

AND    FINISHED    IN 

India  Ink,   Oil  or    Water  Colors. 

Remember  tlie  place,  ]N~o.  23  Mlain  Street. 
J.  B.  LEISENR1NG,  Photographer. 
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DE.  E.  F.  DAVIS, 

Performs  all  operations  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  Dentistry,  with   neatness 

and  dispatch. 

OVER    COLVILLE'S    BOOK    STORE. 


W.  W.  WASHBURN, 

2STo.   v   3VE£*,±:ei.   Street, 


DEALER    TX 


Watches,    Jewelry,    Silver    Ware, 

AND    SPECTACLES. 
All  kinds  of  Society    Pins  and  Badges  made  to  order. 

Good      Watthmdker;      Engravers,     and      Salesmen      always      in     attendance. 
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This  Institution  has  been  for  several  years  in  successful  operation  with  Dr 
McCall  as  physician  m  chief.  He  does  not  rely  solely  upon  water,  nor  bran  bread, 
for  the  restoration  to  health.  His  theory  is.to  equalize  the  circulation,  open  up  the 
various  avenues,  breaking  up  local  congestions,  inducing  the  blood  into  the  extrem- 
ities find  capillary  tubes,  thereby  eliminating  morbid  matter  from  the  system 

After  the  days  of  purification",  tonic  treatment  to  invigorate  and  build  up  the 
system  Cool  baths,  air,  sunlight,  rest,  exercise  and  social  influences  arc  among 
the  valuable  agents  for  restoring  the  sick,  with  healthy  food  and  as  much  as  can 
be  digested.     Our  dietary  consists  of  fruits,  vegetables,  grains  &c,  in  abundance. 

1  hose  sunermg  with  scrofula,  dyspepsia,  headache,  constipation,  piles,  liver  com- 
plaint general  debility,  spinal  complaint,  consumption,  rheumatism,  neuralgia  ut- 
rine  diseases,  congested  brain,  loss  of  memory  &c,  in  fact  all  diseases  that  man  is 
heir  to;  also  overworked  men  and  women  cannot  do  better  than  come  to  our  home 

■Leave  cares,  fashion  and  its  follies,  come  down  to  the  simple  citv  of  childhood, 
be  a  child  again  just  for  to-night"  and  regain  health  and  happiness. 

Our  house  is  furnished  with  first -class  accommodations  and  an  experienced  band 
of  assistants.  Many  have  come  to  us  and  been  restored  to  health,  and  taught  the 
laws  of  life,  and  rejoice  that  they  have  come  to  our  home. 

bend  for  a  circular.     Calls  from  a  distance  promptly  responded  to 

Acldres3  McCALL  &  BLACK 

Galesburg-  III. 
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Cloths,,  Hats,  Caps, 

CMPEX8,  ©is  emoKsB,  aressesro,  m., 

STos.     1    ami    3    MAIM    STREET, 

CS-^,lo^l3"o.^^?  Xlllixoijs. 


Norman    Anthony, 


Wholesale  and  Retail 
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Mr,  WJj 
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Cor-  Kellogg  and  Berrien  Streets,  near  freight  depot, 

OA  L  EBB  CRG,  ILLINOIS. 

Where  can  be  Found 

A   FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF   ALL  GRADES   OF  DRY    LUMBER. 
Also  Cedar  Posts,   Shingles,  Lath,  Sash,  Doors,  etc. 

I  will  sell  for  cash  as  low  as  any  firm  in  the  city. 


SAMUEL     KERR 


Attorney  and    Counselor   at   Law, 


Office  with  O.   F.  Price,  Esq., 


Room  No.  3,  Washburn's  Block,  Main  Street,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 
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GROSE  &  STYER 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
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Fancy  Goods,  Wall  Paper,  &c«9 

No.  8  Main   Street,  Metropolitan  Block,  Galesburg,  111. 

WESTERN 

Health     Institution, 

AND 

LOMB  ABB:  FEUIT  ttEI. 

0-^le»jsl3Ui.x*s^,  Illinois*. 

In  entering  upon  the  second  year  of  our  associate  work,  we  would  return  thanks 
to  the  citizens  of  Gralesburg  and  to  the  public,  for  the  very  liberal  patronage  given 
us  during  the  year. 

With  the  improvements  we  are  constantly  adding  to  our  Institution  and  the  ex- 
cellent arrangement  of  our  bathrooms — being  the  best  in  the  west — ,  and  our 
facilities  for  giving  all  the  Hygienic  appliances  known  to  the  system,  in  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  all  forms  of  disease;  the  refitting  and  extensive  furnishing  of 
our  rooms,  so  as  to  give  those  coming  to  our  house  the  best  comforts  of  home;  and 
the  large  addition  to  our  stock  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  flower  garden  and 
pleasure  grounds,  giving  us  facilities  for  furnishing  the  most  sumptuous  table  in 
the  land:  being  abundantly  supplied  with  fruit.  With  these  advantages  we  hope 
to  merit  in  coming  years  all  and  more  than  in  the  past, 

The  senior  proprietor,  Dr.  Humphrey,  having  given  most  of  his  attention  to 
Horticulture,  is  happy  to  inform  the  public  that  his  most  sanguine  expectation  in 
the  ability,  skill  and  efficiency  of  his  associate  S.  H.  Hunt  M.  D.  is  most  fully  real- 
ized. Dr.  Hunt  has.  the  entire  control  of  the  internal  working  of  our  Institution, 
both  financially  and  professionally,  and  complete  success  attends  the  Institution 
in  both  these  respects. 

Of  the  many  invalids  under  treatment  with  us,  every  one  has  received  real  bene- 
fit and  nearly  all  have  been  restored  to  quite  robust  health.  Our  patrons  in  City 
and  Country  and  all  those  entering  our  Institution  may  rest  assured  of  the  most 
skillful  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Physician. 

The  healthful  location  of  our  City,  its  surpassing  beauty,  its  public  institutions, 
its  literature,  the  thrift,  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  joined  with  the 
advantages  of  our  home  and"kits  surroundings/- renders  our  Institution  a  most 
desirable  resort  for  invalids. 

Our  fruit  farm  adjoins  the  grounds  of  Lombard,  University;  affording  excellent 
opportunities  for  the  hoarding  of  students  who  would  like  to  maintain  the  most 
vigorous  and  robust  health  while  pursuing  their  literary  studies. 

For  further  information  and  circular,  address  the  proprietors. 

HUMPHREY  d'  BUJtfT. 
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BRIGGS'  GALLERY, 

3STo.  5  Main   St.,  Galesbiirg,  111., 

Has    unrivalled    facilities  for   executing  everything  pertaining   to  the 
Photographic  Art.       It  is  the  only  gallery  where 

Illummatexl     I*li®t#|rP®pl« 

Art'  made  and  students  and  the  public  generally  are   cordially  in 
vited  to  call   and  examine  specimens  whether 
desiring  work  or  iv>t. 

Stereoscopic    Views  of   Galesburg  and  surroundings. 
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Cor.  Main  and  Kellogg  St '.<*.,  Galesburg,  Illinois, 

S,  OWEN  &  SON,  Proprietors. 

FREE      BIS     TO     A^D     FROM     THE     CARS. 


COMPIIiAVMKv  • 

1  8  7  p. . 

Trice  per  Copy— Paper  cover,  50  Cents  ;    Cloth,  81,00. 

Can  he  obtained   by    calling    at    the    Compilation    Office,  room  3,   Washburn's 
Building.     Books  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

KBBM  &  McCOWJVELL, 

BOX  444,  GALESBURG,  ILL. 
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D.    W.    BHADSHAW.  j.    L.    WERTZ. 

BEADSHAW   &   WERTZ, 

(Successors  to  Carson  &  Fen  ton.) 


Main  StreeJ,  opposite  National 
House, 


GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


Particular  attention  paid  to  boarding 
gentlemen's  horses-.  Hearse  and  carriage. 
for  Funerals.     Gentle  horses  for  ladies. 


Our  Buggies   are    INTew. 

And  of  the  latest  styles,  and  with  prompt    attention    lo    business    we    hope  to 
secure  a  liberal  share  of  patronage.  BRADSHAW  &  WERTZ. 

People's    Barber    Shop, 

31  East  Main  Street,  irp  stairs,  Galesfonrg;. 
Shaving,  Shampoding  and  Hair  Catting, 

Done  in  tin-  latest  style,  and  with  the  greatest  dispatch. 

Woi\ld  Renowned  f-TAiPv  Restorer. 

Warranted  to  restore  the  hair  to  its  original  color,  kept  for  sale. 

HENRY,  the  CHAMPION  SHAVER,  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 
JAMES  D.  DAVIS,  HENRY  S.  DAVIS. 


BLUE   FRONT. 

ATWOOD    &     BRADLEY, 

Keep  on  hand  the  largest,  freshest  and  cheapest  stock  of 

Staple  &f  Fancy  Groceries 

B3F"  Highest  Price  paid    for  all  kinds   of  Country    Produce.     Remember  the] 
place,  No.  23  Main  Street,  Galesburg,  111. 
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Photographic      Announcement ! 
Z.  P.  McMILLEN, 


Will  remove  his 


Photographic  and  Fine  Art  Gallery, 


Which  has  been  so  long  established  at  No.  25  Main  Street,  Galesburg, 
Illinois,   to    the 


NEW    MBTBJGCTOTJffl    SLOCK, 

Cor.  Main  Street  and  Public  Square, 

(Formerly  known  as  Ferris'  Corner,) 

ABOUT       THE      FIRST      OF     OCTOBER      NEXT. 

And  as  the  building  is  being  built,  from  the  ground  up,  expressly  for  the 

Photographic    Business, 

With  all  the  modern  improvements  in  the  Art,  regardless  of  expense,  we  can 
assure  all  our  friends  and  patrons  that  with  our  improved  facilities  we  will  be 
enabled  to  produce  finer  work  than  has  ever  heretofore  been  exhibited  in 
Galesburg. 

The  public  generally,  and    everybody  in    particular,  are   hereby    respectfully 
invited  to  call  and  see  us  in  our  "  NEW  DRESS,"  in 

Tlae     New     3MC©tx*o;E>ol:i.t£iiiL    Blocli, 

Corner  ol   Main  Street  and  East  side  Public  Square, 

A.t     McMillen's     ^STew     Gallery     of    A_rt. 
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John  M.  Egan, 


Manufacturer  of 


lOOfl 

ISTo.    15    Prairie    Street. 
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Calf,   Kid,  Pebble  Goat,  French  Morocco  and 
Patent  Leather 

Manufactured  to  order  and  a  good  fit  warrant  .d. 
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Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 


Jlfiiji  hi  jfptk 

Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  Patent  Medicines,  Dye  Stuffs,  &c. 

ALSO,    DEALER    IN 

EoHiiopatMc  aood% 

43  JVIain  Street,  Gralesbnrg,  Illinois, 
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Music    Store! 

METROPOLiTAX     BLOCK, 

Public  Square,  Galesburg,  III. 

The  oldest  Music  House  in  the  Northwest. 

Pianos,  Organs  and  all  kinds  of  Musical  Merchan- 
dize sold  as  low  as  in  any  city  in  the  Union. 

Pianos  and  Organs  rented  so  that  the  rent  wili  pay 
for  them.  Send  for  catalogue.  Every  instrument 
sold  by  me  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction  or  the 
money  refunded. 

L.   B.  MILLER,  Metropolitan  Block 
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VV.  B.  RICHARDS, 

Solicitor  of 

American    and   Foreign  Patents, 

GALBSB  UttG,     ILLINOIS. 
BRANCH  OFFICE,  509  Seventh  St.,  Washington,  1).  C. 

Circulars  containing  full  information   in   relation   to  obtaining 
patents  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  sent  free,  on  application. 
Letters  of  inquiry  carefully  answered. 
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SAVINGS     BANK, 


at 


FafeaiMtMk  ft  IPalfert, 


THE  GREAT  METROPOLIS  FOR 


allege  Books*  School  Boolcs, 


41  Main  St. 
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G-alestrarg,  111. 
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